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How to wreck a school system 


“THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA.” By 
David Hulburd. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

This book is timely journalism. It re- 
counts the circumstances in one eventful 
crisis of public education. The purpose of 
the book is to display, in all its complexity 
and confusion, a pattern that is becoming 
an alarming symptom of organized opposi- 
tion to the whole American system of public 
education.. And what has happened in 
Pasadena could happen in any community— 
may, in fact, be happening, unobserved, in 
many cities and towns, of whatever size. 

Willard Goslin was invited to become 
superintendent of Pasadena’s school system 
in 1948. The Board of Education was unan- 
‘imous and enthusiastic about acquiring 
a man of such outstanding reputation. Goslin 
had just been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
the highest honor that can be bestowed on a 
public educator in this country. 

Two and a half years later, the same 
Board, with only one change of member- 
ship, asked for Mr. Goslin’s resignation. The 
Board of Education was in full flight before 
the organized harassment of an unrepre- 
sentative citizen’s group known as the 
School Development Council. This Council 
set out to keep real estate taxes down, to 
prevent re-zoning the school districts (which 
would. have meant that some children of 
fashionable neighborhoods might attend 
school with Negroes and Mexicans), and 
. to discredit the progressive methods and 
goals of the superintendent of schools. 


During the campaign of confusion, the 
propaganda materials of Allen Alderson Zoll 
(a professional anti-Semite, a man who was 
indicted in 1942 for attempted extortion, 
an associate of Gerald L. K. Smith, Merwin 
K. Hart, Upton Close, and other similar 
figures) were used by Mr. Goslin’s oppo- 
nents in Pasadena. The Zoll line, which 
appears in the utterances of many dis- 
gruntled opponents of public education in 
various parts of the country, is that schools 
do not pay enough attention to the “three 
R's.” It is further alleged that public 
schools indoctrinate children in un-American 
ways of life. A New York Times article 
(July 9, 1950) characterized the typical in- 
dignation of such propaganda groups as 
“largely synthetic and relatively feeble ... . 
compared with the white-hot indignation 
about school taxes.” 


The importance of This Happened in Pasa- 
dena is in its relevance to the whole na- 
tional pattern in the relations of communi- 
ties to their public schools. What happened 
in Pasadena is happening in widely scattered 
areas, and is undermining public confidence 
in one of the essential bulwarks of democ- 
racy. Nothing but an alert citizenry can 
combat the eftorts of a vicious and deter- 
mined minority. The test will be made in 
this reviewers own town, and _ possibly 
in the reader’s also, before many months 
have passed. A blueprint of the enemy's 
strategy can be found and studied in This 
Happened in Pasadena. 


RUSSELL R. BLETZER 


Needed — a new World Man 


THE NEW BELIEF IN THE COMMON 
MAN. By Carl J. Friedrich. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $3.75. : 

There is no symbol comparable to that of 


“the common man” in French, Italian or. 


German. Even in England the thought pat- 
terns of the country’s aristocratic past have 
kept the image indistinct though democratic 
movements have gained ground, and even- 
tually triumphed after the war. And where- 
as the phrase, common man, is not an 
American monopoly, it is in our country that 
it has achieved remarkable significance—in- 
volvement, that is, in our thinking and our 
human relations. You and I are, each in 
his own right, the common man. The com- 
mon man is “everyman” in a thoroughly 
modern sense. He is every man, every citi- 
zen, every person when not concerned with 
his specialty. To think of the common man, 
therefore, as the “uninformed,” the “impe- 
cunious,” the “illiterate,” is to invoke a false 
image. 

These, and similar insights are the special 
virtue of this book, now happily released in 
a new and expanded issue. Prof. Friedrich, 
permitting the pages of the earlier book 
(1942) to remain as they are, added a Pro- 


logue under the title, “Image and Reality,” 
and an Epilogue, which he calls “Looking 
Backward and Forward.” 

It is this author’s special contribution to 
the discussion of the problem of the com- 
mon man that he reveals the more widely 
held concept, or image, as not only basically 
false, but dangerous as well. Ortega y Gas- 
set comes in for special analysis and crit- 
icism. Those who have had little faith in 
democracy throughout the last century and 
a half have always dwelt upon the incom- 
petence of the masses, and, as Prof. Fried- 


rich says, Ortega’s mind “fed anti-demo- _ 


cratic mills.” Always his description of the 
mass-man was inspired by fear and a sense 
of despair. Ortega does not trust man, and 
neither does T. S. Eliot, and neither did 
Freud or Marx or Pareto. 

The belief in the common man is the 
core of the democratic creed; and yet it is 
an extraordinary belief. During the 17th and 
18th centuries the masses of the people were 
an object of solicitation more than a source 
of faith and hope. Tom Paine and Thomas 
Jefferson were their most confident and elo- 
quent spokesmen, believing unswervingly 
that if truth is equally available to all 


men, and opinions are free, justice and { 
dom will prevail. 

Our author does not claim that the c 
mon man is infallible. There are times 
occasions when his knowledge .and skill 
not equal to his need. Experts must : 
out of the ranks to provide the leader 
which occasions call forth, A temp 
belief in the common man is therefore 
sential, for a limitless faith in his wisc 
his goodness and his character is as dan 
ous as is the complete lack of it. 

We are further reminded that it is 
distinction of the common man to be 
atively indifferent to disorder—disorder, 
is, when more important business is on 
human agenda. The totalitarian man 
sists on orderliness. Orderliness, in t 
itarian terms means unity of belief 
practice. In a democracy agreement on 
damentals is not essential; collectivism « 
not require it. Religious fundamentalis: 
the antithesis of democracy, Democracy | 
include Christians, Mohammedans, Jews 
atheists. Democracy is a manner of b 
vior despite disagreement on fundamen 
Democracy therefore can be said to t 
scend the disagreements that make life 
teresting. 

Blueprints of world remaking are im 
tant, but what we need is a new ma 
new World Man. 

It is refreshing to know—and most fit 
—that the Beacon Press has resuscitated 
book from out of the midst of World © 
II to let its voice be heard again now 
we seem to be teetering on the brink 
World War III. Its message, if only it c 
be sufficiently amplified and spread abr 
could give us the courage and the fait! 
prevent that next war. This is much rea 
tor every person who has ever aspired te 
both intelligent and liberal. 

EDWIN T. BUEE 


God or nothing 


BASIG ISSUES IN CHRISTI 
THOUGHT. By Albert C. Knudson. | 
York: Abington-Cokesbury. $2.75. 


These 202 pages are an excellent, if 
inspired, introduction to some basic is 
in Christian thought as seen through 
theistic philosophy of a “personalist.” 
spite of the brevity of the book, i 
thorough enough to interest the expert 
is lucid enough for the amateur. Every ] 
shows the scholarly adequacy of the aut 

The nature of his thought can be gat 
by typical passages: “In the last ana 
the choice must be between theistic reli 
and no religion.” p. 29. “The personalit 
God alone contains the solution of the 
old problems of metaphysics.” p. 75. “T 
is... no valid . . . reason for drawit 
sharp distinction between the Jesus of 
tory and the Christ of faith ....” p. 18 

“The purpose of theology and philosc 
should be to clarify thought, not to con 
and mystify the public.” p. 84. The av 
fulfills this purpose best in his sectior 
ethics. 

ROBERT S. HOAGI 
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books 


supreme moral moment 
JHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY. By Nels 
. S. Ferre. New York: Harpers. $3.75. 

This is a solid and inspiring book, the 
hird in a trilogy, which forms Part I of a 
roposed series. The author shows familiar- 
ty both with modern trends of thought and 
eligious insight. He is well grounded in 
hilosophy, has taught theology in Andover 
Newton, and presently is in philosophical 
heology at Vanderbilt University. 

The book has faults, but, with due allow- 
ince for these, it remains an important and 
ubstantially sound treatise on the relation- 
hip between faith and reason, Ferre main- 
ains that faith and reason deal with reality 
rom two perspectives, but he says: “We 
nust avoid either naturalism or supernatu- 
alism if taken apart from each other and 
is direct opposites. We must accept both 
s true only when taken rightly together.” 
'p- 83) The “natural world is related to 
he Eternal Purpose and can find its mean- 
ng and reality only in its terms.” (p. 63) 
The philosophical respectability of this view 
s attested to by Alfred North Whitehead, 
who wrote 25 years ago: “It is the founda- 
jon of the metaphysical position which I 
im maintaining that the understanding of 
ictuality requires reference to ideality. The 
wo realms are intrinsically inherent in the 
‘otal metaphysical situation.” 

_ Ferre agrees with Arnold Toynbee that 
‘churches (religions) . . . represent the 
irst experiments in a new and higher species 
f society.” He agrees also with Anders 
Nygren, author of Agape and Eros, and a 
host of other present-day theologians, that 

e original and basic contribution of 
Christianity, which makes it the most ad- 
vanced form of religion on our planet, is 
the discovery by Jesus, and the revelation 
in and through him: (1) that Love (Agape) 
. power by which community (heaven) 
is created; (2) that Love (Agape) is the 

wer by which the universe is governed — 
30d is Love (Agape); and (3) that “if we 
love one another, God dwells in us, and 
is Love (Agape) is perfected in us.” 
lesus thus becomes the first man in a new 
order of life. “God revealed Himself,” says 
Ferre, “in the Agape-pattern of Jesus’ life.” 
(p. 73) And this revelation, or incarnation, 
troduced “a new and basic reality and 
yasic motif . . . into history that played 
havoc with all previous ways of thinking.” 
p. 95) Whitehead has called it “the su- 
reme moral moment of the world.” The 
thristian Church is defined as “the incar- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ . . . in human 
story.” (p. 102) The visible church 
dmittedly falls far short of this, and yet, 
yithin that same visible church there is 
true church,” a fellowship of believers. 
p. 107) Christianity, in this sense, “is the 
ery key to the solution of our practical, 
esent problems.” (p. 73) “It is hard,” 
s Ferre, “to break away . . . from assum- 
g the self and process to be central,” and 
tead to acknowledge God to be central. 
fo do so is to pass from a Ptolemaic to a 
ppernican faith, from a man-centered to a 
\d-centered faith.” A. R, SHELANDER 


Depressing truth 

THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. Wingfall 
Green. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. $2.50. 


Mr. Green was a judge advocate during 
the American occupation of Korea. He 
records in this volume his conviction that 
we blundered badly upon this occasion. No 
sympathizer with communism, he notes the 
unhappy contrast between the Soviet Union 
and the United States in efficiency as oc- 
cupying powers; and documents the manner 
in which they out-maneuvered us at almost 
every turn. The introductory chapters com- 
prise an excellent and informative account 
of the geography, resources, people and 
history of Korea. The remainder of the 
book cites chapter and verse to demonstrate 
our ineffectiveness as proponents of de- 
mocracy. Unhappily this indictment has the 
ring of truth, which makes the book a de- 
pressing bit of reading, for such truth is 
bound to be depressing. 

JOHN G. MACKINNON 


Dull and sticky 
A CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS. By Fulton 
Oursler. New York: Franklin Watts. $1.75. 


Like the parent book, The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, this is a Hollywood treatment of 
the most orthodox conceptions of Jesus. It is 
dull and sticky with the kind of sentiment 
that would make any red-blooded follower 
of Hopalong Cassidy quiver with resent- 
ment. 

One incident alone is worthy of attention. 
Oursler presents the miracles as_ literally 
true. He tells the story of the loaves and 
the fishes and draws a moral from it. After 
the meal, Jesus tells everyone to collect the 
crumbs because “God will give us plenty, 
but we must never, never waste anything.” 
Thus, God will give handouts but arbitrar- 
ily insists on conservation. Contrast this 
with the educator's approach of teaching 
children to conserve because of natural nec- 
essity. Oursler draws more morals from the 
miracles, public relations stunts of that time, 
than he does from the sermons of Jesus. 

ROBERT H. MACPHERSON 


Age of parable 
LIGHT THROUGH THE MIST. By Harry 
H. Fein. Boston: Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 

The parable still has spiritual grandeur 
and profound vigor. “The Ethics of the 
Fathers” were written during the age of the 
parable and are included in the Talmud. 
This book is the most successful presenta- 
tion of the quality and temper of the Tal- 
mudic thought-process and spiritual evalua- 
tions into English. 

The maxims and the teachings of the 
Ethics of the Fathers reveal all their inner 
character as parable, in the poetical quat- 
rains into which Mr. Fein has put them in 
English. Mere translation from the Hebrew 
never adequately represents the original 
ideas in all their force; the literal transla- 
tion can often be faulty interpretation. This 
book is accurate as translation and splendid 
as interpretation. Faithful to the original, 
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In June a beautiful old church 
installed a young new minister. It’s 
not an unusual story in New Eng- 
land but for Unitarians, always a 
pleasant symbol of the compact be- 
tween the past and the .constantly 
experiencing and growing present. 


The church is the 297-year-old 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) of 
Groton, Mass., with its communion 
silver fashioned, and bell cast, by 
Paul Revere, and a common on 
which Minute Men assembled for 
the march to Lexington and Con- 
cord. 


the old ideas and maxims breathe with 
renewed beauty in their new form. 

The helpful index contains the original 
text of the Ethics of the Fathers and a 
splendid historical summary of the teachers 
of the Talmud. To the preacher, to the 
class in religious education, to all who love 
the parable as vehicle of religious truth, this 
book is very valuable. DAVID B, ALPERT 
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Lay Readers’ Bookshelf 


Those of us who have participated, at one 
time or another, in one of the Institutes of 
International Relations sponsored by the 
Friends, know that even though one fre- 
quently feels even more frustrated at the 
end than before, nevertheless, as compen- 
sation, one becomes well informed upon 
world affairs, human nature, and methods 
of procedure. This point was illustrated at 
a round table on world economics of which 
I was secretary. At one point the resource 
_ chairman, a professor of political economy, 
prefacing his remarks with a polite apology, 
broke into someone’s lengthy discourse with 
the query: “What is your authority for the 
things you have said?” Whereupon he 
stressed the importance of authoritative in- 
formation if one’s statements and opinions 
are to be of any value for the group. 

Sumner Welles’ sEVEN DECISIONS THAT 
SHAPED HIsToRY (Harpers, $3) fills such a 
need. The “seven decisions” were those 
made during the time he served as under- 
secretary of state, or later while he was still 
close to President Roosevelt. For historians 
this is source material; also for any of us 
who may want to discuss world affairs, past 
and present. Mr. Welles includes comments 
upon how certain acts of the U. S. Congress 
may adversely affect other countries. One 
example he gives is the Silver Act of 1934 
which caused wild inflation in China. And, 
by the way, if you want to read details on 
that subject, look up Mark Gayn’s JouRNEY 
FROM THE EAST published (Knopf) in 1944. 
Despite a Chinese government embargo, 
China’s silver was smuggled out of the coun- 
try, mostly in special jackets made for the 
purpose, by the Japanese. 

Many books that came out during the war 
years contain information we need today, 
and in this category I would include Mr. 
Welles’ THE TIME FOR DECISION (1944). A 
good reason for having one’s own library is 
that books like these are at hand for refer- 
ence. 

That — quite by accident —is a good in- 
troduction to several books I’ve read re- 
cently. Two very different books have the 
same theme: “the will to power.” One is 
history, one mythology. 

Maybe the title 
of Leslie Paul’s 
book THE AGE OF 
TERROR (Beacon 
Press, $3) does not 
attract you. Per- 
haps you _ prefer 
pleasanter associa- 
tions. Very well. 
Then pass up this 
book. Yes, pass it 
up unless you want 
an intelligent in- 
terpretation of the 
world in which we 
are living, with a 
sane analysis as to 
how and why we have reached the present 
stage of disintegration. Our world isn’t dis- 
integrating? Perhaps you say there’s nothing 
wrong that a good shakeup in Washington 
wouldn’t put to rights? What a delusion! 
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Lord Boyd Orr, for some time director- 
general of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, has said, 
“The whole race is rumbling to destruction. 
The nations of the world are insane. They 
are applying their energies to building up a 
war machine instead of applying the world’s 
steel and industrial production to~ conserv- 
ing the resources of the land. If the food 
problem is not solved there will be chaos in 
the world within the next fifty years.” May- 
be you don’t believe that; you don’t have to, 
for Mr. Paul includes other opinions for our 
greater comfort. Again: 

“Power is the disease of modern society. 
. . . The complex pages of history reveal, 
under every form of political agitation and 
economic unrest, a struggle for power, some- 
times open and sometimes concealed. And 
they- reveal something else emerging in con- 


temporary life especially —a wish to have 


done with all restraint. . The most 
widely used political instruments of our day 
are war and terrorism. Our century will go 
down as the age of terror.” 

This “lack of restraint” is the new ele- 
ment; the “will to power” may be stronger, 
more dangerous, than ever before in history, 
but not new. On this theme Beacon Press 
has published THE CRUCIFIXION OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL MAN, a course in general education 
by Professor E. A. Havelock at Harvard 
($2.75). It consists of his translation from 
the Greek of Prometheus Bound, with his 
lectures on this classic of Aeschylus, relating 
them to today’s problems. In this “masque” 
of the Fifth Century B. C., based on Hesiod, 
two or three centuries earlier, one sees Pro- 
metheus — Intellectual _Man—bound by 
Force on order of Absolute Power. Frag- 
ments of the lost sequel, Prometheus Un- 
bound, indicate that eventually Absolute 
Power had to order the release of Pro- 
metheus because he controlled the “secret” 
Absolute Power needed to retain power. 

Professor Havelock explains: “The formula 
symbolized in the person of Prometheus re- 
stores hope of effective public action, by 
making moral purpose depend not on re- 
ligious intuition, but on a certain directive 
training of the mind.” 

“There has been a steady tendency in the 
west (to confuse) social discipline with self- 
discipline. A religious ethic which bases 
itself om obedience to divine will, is partly 
responsible for this falsification. The chain 
of command and obedience, once it becomes 
an end in itself, conflicts with all forms of 
science and all processes of the imaginative 
intellect. The “Prometheus Bound’ is a tre- 
mendous dramatization of this clash of his- 
tory. .. . His crucifixion is symbolic of 
society’s resistance to its own intellectuals 
in all ages.” 

What could be more logical than to go 
now to BEYOND MYTHOLOGY with Dr. Richard 
W. Boynton (Doubleday, $3). Dr. Boynton 
refers to modern era mythology; he has 
written about mature religious faith and 
values. “Our religion cannot rest on false 
assumptions. . . . Authority appeals to the 
past.. . . Theology differs from science and 
from the best recent philosophy in proceed- 


ing by a purely speculative method. Thi 
means that it is not troubled by any need fo 
research into the facts. ... The kindes 
thing that we can say of our theologians i: 
that, even at their most prosaic, they are 
poets; only that they take, and lead other: 
to take, their poetry for facts.” 

’ This quotable book is serious, wise, wi 
Of course no Unitarian should need it (?) 
but one I know, troubled by the orthodoxie: 
of both of our extremes, said enthusiastically 
“Dr. Boynton’s book is the~best I’ve reac 
yet!” And he reads many. 

The contents of SPOKESMEN FOR ETHICAI 
RELIGION (Beacon Press, $2) by Dr. Henry 
Neumann, offer proof that pure religion car 
thrive in the fields of education and socia 
welfare when given an opportunity by dedi 
cated, truly religious men and women 

By August, of course, you will have reac 
Paul Blanshard’s new book—coMMUNISM, DE 
MOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC POWER. Have yot 
read also: (1) THE WALL OF SEPARATION? 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE (Beacon Press 
$3) by Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, historia1 
of Christianity; and (2) THE ATTACK UPOD 
THE AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOOL by V..T 
Thayer, an authority in the field of publi 
education (B. P., $3)? These books, to 
gether with the earlier (3) THE AMERICAD 
TRADITION IN RELIGION AND EDUCATION by 
Professor R. Freeman Butts (B. P., $3) 
which contains both history and specifi 


‘data relative to the “released time” move 


ment; and the historical documents in (4: 
CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDON 
(Joseph L. Blau, editor; B.. P. $3), consti 
tute a complete library on this vital subject 
There is some overlapping of information 
that will not be objected to by those wh« 
want to be adequately informed; such a 
as members of school boards, all men anc 
women active in political parties, and organ 
izations such as the League of Wome 
Voters (especially the information on fed 
eral aid to education). 

My intention was to urge you to read Dr 
Moehlman’s book, and just now the Thaye 
book came to hand. I have read all excep 
that one and several times have had occa 
sion to use constructively the knowledg 
gained from each. If you think you mus 
make a choice, read the jacket summaries 
and make your own selection. 


These books are in no sense whatsoeve 
for the general reader of a denominationa 
nature. They were written by experts in th 
various fields covered, for every America) 
who wants to be a completely wide-awak 
citizen, prepared to face the issues to whicl 
most people seem willing to be blind. W: 
talk endlessly about “the American way 0 
life” without even mentioning the fact tha 
the American way of life is based upon th 
American way in education, by which 
mean, of course, our public school system 
which we can only properly support by be 
ing fully informed. So read these | 
Get others to read them. If possible, bu 
them and lend them to your friends. As 
for them at your public library. 


LILLIAN W. 


294 Unitarian churches have 
21,638 children in church schools. 


Fresh light on Olympus 
THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS. By W. 
K. C. Guthrie. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.75. 


This is a scholarly, well written volume of 
some 375 pages that gives a careful survey 
of Greek religious thought from Zeus and 
his fellow Olympians, through the indigen- 
pus faiths found by the Hellenes when they 
invaded the Mediterranean Basin, to the 
contributions of Plato and Aristotle. Most 
readers will remember Zeus and his “Divine 
Family” from high shool days and the two 
great philosophers from college classes. 
While the consideration of these two is brief 
and gives little that is new, much fresh light 
is shed on the familiar great gods of 
Olympus. 

It is those parts of the volume, however, 
yhich deal with the pre-Hellenic faiths that 
are the most interesting. There is a discus- 
ion of the faiths of the common people of 
arm and village both before and during the 
Hellenic period. Taken over by the invad- 
, names of old deities were changed, but 
aot their worship. Rooted in the soil, these 
endured and, what is most fascinating, sur- 
yive even to the present day. When the 
author’s chapters on these ancient earth-gods 
e read with Bishop Barnes’ chapter in 
mind on The Mystery-Religions in The Rise 
of Christianity, their influence on Pauline 
istianity becomes apparent. Paul’s teach- 
ings, it would seem, were not so much inno- 
yations as they were throw-backs to pre- 
ndo-European faiths of his native Asia 
Minor! BERKELEY BLAKE 


Spirit of adventure 
CREATIVE PERSONALITY. By Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter. New York: Funk & 
agnalls. $2.50. 


This book is a very interesting and sug- 
Bestive presentation of a vital theme which 
presses upon our generation with the re- 
morseless logic of what Dr. Potter might 
all the “cosmic process.” The following 

graph from page 8 suggests the funda- 
mental problem with which the author’ is 
dealing: 


cience study until they understand the 
psychological experiences of the mystics, 
hey will find there the key to creative per- 
onality which is the great end object of the 
yhole evolutionary process.” 

Here is a clear cut problem from the point 
religion in our time: how to get the 
aystic, living in a world of revelation, to 
ome to grips with the research scientist! 
low difficult, too, to get a person whose 
hole life has been confined to research in 
limited field of scientific investigation, to 
ome to a complete understanding of what 
he mvstic has in mind. 

A “logical mystic” with his feet on the 
round might be applied to both a great 
cientist who sees into “the nature of 
gs,” and the truly great men-of-religion 
ho were dealing with those values that 
take human life significant and who sought 
inject those values into the nature of 


We need “a new type of religion,” the 
ath says. If I were g this book 


a young student, would feel com- 


“When both men-of-religion and men-of- . 


A books 


_—_—-: eee — — 


pelled to warn him that what we are after 
is not a new type of religion, but a reinter- 
pretation of religion that squares with what 
we know about the heavens above, the earth 
beneath and human personality. Religion 
is inherent in the life of mankind. Self- 
consciousness and cosmic consciousness are 
basic facts about which all interpretations 
of religion revolve. The same might be said 
of science. The true scientist ‘is as pro- 
foundly religious in his attitude towards life 
as the most religious churchman. There are 
varieties of religious experience and varie- 
ties of scientific experience. The whole 
book moves on toward what the author 
might call a fusion of the point of view and 
life experience of an Einstein and a Schweit- 
zer — but that would be by count, not a 
very large religious fellowship. 

Creative Personality is a suggestive book. 
However, one shudders at the thought im- 
plied in the last chapter, “The Advolution 
of Man,” where we might become under the 
control and guidance of thoroughly trained 
parsons — scientific, “do-gooders” to the 
*nth degree. There is still a spirit of ad- 
venture in the soul, as in Kon-Tiki, or the 
Prodigal Son, and that too is part of the 
Word that has become flesh and dwells 
within us. EARL C. DAVIS 


Rings true to life 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS. By Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. New York: Harpers. $2.50 


Several days ago, I picked up this book 
with considerable misgiving. This was true 
even though I knew that the author was 
one of the foremost of liberal preachers in 
the midwest. Like most ministers, I have 
an aversion to reading books of sermons 
particularly when written by preachers with 
the traditional point of view. Given the 
topic, one assumes that the substance will 
be like all its forbears. 

This book I found to be entirely different. 
To begin with, Paul Hutchinson’s Foreward, 
“Portrait of a Preacher” proved to be one 
of the most inspiring accounts of the best 
in the preacher’s profession I have ever 
read. It rang true to life as I knew it. It 
brought to me a sense of pride as well as 
humility. There is no young or old preacher 
who will not feel better for having read 
this biographical sketch of a sincere and 
hard-working preacher such as E. F, Tittle 
proved himself to be. In and of itself, it 
will repay preachers of every school for 
the price of the book. 

So I was led on to read deeper into the 
twenty sermons presented. The subjects 
were all familiar but the point of view was 
modern and up to date even where the 
pattern and the language were traditional. 
Take the subjects of the sermons: “The 
Problem of Freedom,” “When You Are Up 
Against It,” “The Long View,” “Be Not 
Afraid.” The preacher considers these basic, 
present day problems of life, without eva- 
sion. He is not tied to the past by traditional 
forms of interpretation or faith. Having 
served in the field of social service during 
the war years, he spoke the language of 


the common man of this age, and he 
brought light and inspiration to such men 
in and through this preaching. 

And so it came to be, that by Sunday 
morning I was so strongly moved by what I 
had read I felt compelled to preach on one 
of the subjects presented by the author: “Be 
Not Afraid.” For I agreed with the author 
that fear is perhaps one of the greatest 
problems of every human soul. I might not 
agree with the solution offered by the 
preacher, but what he had to offer was so 
to the point that it compelled me to think 
through a solution more in keeping with 
my own philosophy of life. And may I 
add, the congregation seemed as deeply 
moved by its presentation as was I myself. 
Best of all, the book offers sermon sug- 
gestions for several more sermons to come 
in the future. 


I warmly recommend this book, not be- 
cause I entirely agree with it, but because, 
better still, it challenges one to think more 
clearly upon the basic problems that every 
person must face in this age and generation. 
I am certain that regardless of any preacher’s 
theological position, this book will do him 
good. And that goes for the laity as well. 


HERMAN F. LION 


The Perfect Gift 
for Unitarians 
“THE JEFFERSON BIBLE” 


Extracted tex- 
tually from 
the Gospels of 
Matthew, 
Mark, Luke 
and John, by 
Thomas Jef- 
ferson. ° 


$2.75 


Special to 
Unitarians, 
$1.75 


Introduction by Henry Wilder Foote 
Design and typography 
by Warren Chappell 


Says Dr. Frederick May Eliot: “Here 
is an ideal gift for all new members of 
Unitarian churches, for all young people 
growing up in Unitarian families, and 
for the far wider circle of religious lib- 
erals of many different names. Its field 
of influence is without limit, and it is to 
be hoped that the Unitarians will take 
the lead in distributing it on a great 
seale. There could be no better way to 
advance the cause of ‘pure religion.’ ” 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me ......+.-+ copies of THE 


JEFFERSON BIBLE at the special 

Unitarian price of $1.75 each. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Revival architecture too ‘blood bespattered’ 


To Register Readers: 

If the Unitarian Church wishes to stand 
out in its many communities, expressing its 
liberal thinking, then what else should it use 
but freed architecture for its church struc- 
tures? A Unitarian could undoubtedly don 
a toga and grace the standing room in a 
Greek temple — if he could but achieve the 
unity of thought that would allow him to 
say that a certain god was the only god, so 
help him Athena! . . . Or a Unitarian could 
mightily enjoy a resurrected form of the 
mediaeval cathedral in its reflected off- 
spring, a modern, well done Gothic church. 
Senses are roused, aspirations soar, faith be- 
gins to think it has foundations on which to 
place its feet. One feels that if these vallts 
can carry over these spans, then the mys- 
teries of religion can carry one’s soul to 
heaven, though one knows not how it is 
done. And if man can make windows vieing 
with the very sunsets, then what cannot God 
do for those who believe in him? - 

Myself, I am given pause and rear back 
in shock when I think that the minds and 
hands that raised these wondrous structures 
could at the same time stick needles under 
fingernails, use burning brands, could stretch 
a human being on a rack that pulled him 
apart unless he confessed he believed, could 
place brothers and sisters in the embrace of 
murderous, iron Madonnas—think of it — 
could place their fellow beings into the em- 
brace of the mother of their god, that her 
very love, manipulated by screws, would 
carry the poor sinner straight into heavenly 
glory... . I have been made to wonder how 


a Unitarian service of our day could possibly 
fit into a Gothic building. . . . 


Unitarians have enjoyed and are enjoying 
the proud architecture of our colonial struc- 
tures, beautifully developed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. This we still borrow and 
make our own. But when one thinks of the 
straight-laced pulpits, the hemmed-in pews, 
the witch hunting brewed with this archi- 
tecture, the lack of religious freedom during 
the period of its incubation, how can one 
think that its form is proper either for the 
freed thinking of Unitarians today? 


Why not then a positive putting away of 
these forms with their interwoven traditions 
of blood bespattered holy places and “other 


worldly” concerns? Why not a freeing of. 


the hands and minds of our architectural 
designers that they may approach problems 
as we now conceive them, expressing a life 
of the present? . . . The Unitarian idea goes 
back in history, even as the traditional forms 
of architecture. Today’s “freed” thinking in 
architecture as well as religion enables an 
architect to approach problems with more 
hope of succeeding than in any past period. 
It is then for the individual church and its 
leaders to so compose their thinking, their 
ideals, that their church and its architecture 
speak to the man in the street, the message 
being that under this roof you may freely 
talk and work of that more abundant life 
and seek in love for truth and the good of 
all mankind. 


ERNEST 0. BROSTRUM, Architect, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fascist dictators—all Catholic 


To Register Readers: 

One point pertinent to the drive of U. S. 
Roman Catholic clergy to increase its politi- 
cal power in this country which has not re- 
ceived adequate attention in the Register 
or in other liberal religious publications is 
the fact that every “dictator” of a fascist 
country has been a Roman Catholic. Adolph 
Hitler, Benito Mussolini, Francisco Franco, 
and Juan Peron were all born into that faith 
and never espoused another. Is it not more 
than just possible that the tradition of au- 
thoritarianism is responsible for their 
actions? 

One swallow doesn’t make a summer and 
four out of four Roman Catholics among 
fascist dictators does not prove a causal con- 
nection, but the common sense inference is 
too plausible to be brushed aside as irrele- 
vant. 

This writer is inclined to believe that fear 
or false ideas of the requirements of re- 
ligious tolerance account for the fact that no 
U. S. publication with large circulation has 
called attention to the fact that every fascist 
dictator in our time has been a Roman 
Catholic. The fact that the Roman Catho- 
lics are spearheading the world attack on 
the competing authoritarian system in Russia 
should give American liberals pause as re- 
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gards supporting their concomitant drive 
to suppress freedom of opinion and belief. 
The way in which the words socialist, com- 
munist, atheist, agnostic, anti-Christian, etc., 
are confused, equated and vilified is evi- 
dence of utter bad faith. 


Are we not simply being led into a trap? 
Is it not highly probable that we are being 
duped into a clerical fascist system in this 
country under the guise of an escape from 
the real or imagined threat of Russian 
domination? 

As Unitarians we have much to lose by 
Roman Catholic clerical dictation. Our 
whole philosophy of freedom of expression 
of opinion and belief will be in jeopardy if 
the clericalists make further gains in politi- 
cal control. To be sure, the Roman Catho- 
lics are not as yet in the majority, but they 
do already control several large cities, and 
they are ruining public school systems and 
public higher education in many places 
where they are in a definite minority. 

Unitarians and other religious liberals 
should arouse themselves to the urgent nec- 
essity of speaking the truth about clerical 
fascism. Tomorrow may be too late. 

MAURICE B, VISSCHER, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


‘Educated drivel’ 
To Register Readers: 

The editorial by HCM in the April issu 
is a morsel of spiritual tonic for the “Truh 
great Hunger” so keenly felt in our live 
today.*37.~ 

So many of the technical and scholark 
articles are difficult to understand —o 
appreciate, and those with the humanisti 
emphasis, which tend to ridicule all rever 
ence for omniscience, sound”no clarion cal 
to hope or inspiration, but — for us — ech 
instead a theorem garbed in educated drivel 


Eons away may be man’s first fruitfu 
efforts to strike the vein of indubitable re 
ligious truth, which might, then, justif 
assertions made by some today with sucl 
positive finality that they remind one of a1 
apprentice “sounding-off” in a futile effor 
to pose as a master craftsman. 

When they can unquestionably explair 
the beauteous marvels of creation, the in 
fallibility of the laws of nature, the estab 
lished rhythm of the Universe and the in 
tangible wonders of sight, sound, though 
and love, as products of elements fron 
chance and chaos, directed by no omnipoten 
intelligence —then and only then shoul 
positive assertations, contradicting the logic 
of faith in supernaturalism, be made, 

Were such assertions made_suggestivel} 
they might invite thoughtful consideration 
but expressed with egotistical, conclusive 
finality they are an abomination. It is thi: 
same quality, so prevalent in the pulpits 
which has rocked the cradle of religiou: 
sentiment so violently that many thoughtfu 
devout have been cast from orthodoxy, tc 
seek with soul sincerity, a united mediun 
for worship and the ever new and greatel 
religious truths. 

H. M. WETMORE, Earlville, N. Y 


Aneient modern men 
To Register Readers: 

The recent discovery by two U. S. scien: 
tists of modern human types existing 75,00( 
years ago in Iran and pre-dating Neander- 
thal and Cro-Magnon man is a scientific 


- phenomenon of world importance of whick 


Unitarians should be fully cognizant. 

The implications of this for religiou: 
liberalism’s doctrine of man ought to be 
fully explored. It may be that modern man 
is much older than was generally supposed 
heretofore, and this, of course, has a bear- 
ing of not inconsiderable weight upon the 
kind of philosophies which we minister: 
present. 

REV. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass 


Ditto | 
To Register Readers: 

I just noticed in the May issue of the 
Register a request by the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of New Haven, to change the name of 
The Christian Register to The Unitarian 
Register. It was signed by 21 names, sc 
here I wish to sign my name to it, too. Iam 
a Unitarian but I am not and don’t wish te 
be a Christian, at least not in what it means 
today. 


MA a labor union? 
) Register Readers: 3 
Mr. Andrew W. Green is sadly confused 
his letter published in the April Register 
ncerning the Alton and Atlanta churches 
d the Unitarian Ministers’ Association. He 
sms to have no concept of the relation of 
* UMA to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ition. The UMA is for all intents and 
ses a labor union, i.e., a group of Uni- 
an ministers banded together for mutual 
nefit. True, the president has a place on 
AUA board and the AUA contributes 
e Pension Fund, but in all essential 
s the UMA is an independent organ- 
ition. 
Mr. Green will no doubt concede that no 
a is enforced when Minister A refuses 
Il to Church B because of the beliefs 
practices adopted by the congregation. 
ny then is the issue different when a 
p of ministers decide collectively they 
not accept a call to a given church be- 
of its beliefs or practices? Following 
Green’s logic, it appears that no minis- 
‘could in good conscience refuse a call 
cause of his disagreement with the 
urch’s constitution. 
vy is assured and the church is a mem- 
r of the association, he is honor-bound to 
even if the by-laws call for the practice 
free-love or infanticide. It seems clear 
it the Ministers’ Association has the right 
d duty to discuss the conditions under 
ich they will serve and the right and duty 
publicize their collective decision. 
The UMA has no power to read an ini- 
tidual out of a church, or a church out 
the Association. It does not control any 
arch property. Further, the UMA is not 
slosed-shop union, i.e., one does not have 
be a member of the Ministers’ Associa- 
n in order to minister to a church in good 
nding with the AUA. In fact, there are 
yumber of ministers who are not members. 
If any criticism is to be leveled at the 
nisters’ Association it is that they have 
+ made their relationship to the AUA 
ar enough or given it wide publicity. 
So Mr. Green’s complaint boils down to 
objecting to the fact that a goodly num- 
r of Unitarian ministers believe that Uni- 
ian church by-laws should not contain 
y restrictions on membership due to race. 
ey probably would take the same attitude 
yard restrictions based on income, na- 
nal origin, nationality of parents, sex or 
od type. Unitarian churches, they be- 
ve, should be open to all who are really 
king our message. 
) JOHN G. MooRE, Fort Worth, Texas 


question of freedom 


Boies Readers: 
a student for the ministry, I read with 
at interest the letter of Andrew W. Green 
Harrisburg, Pa., in the April issue of the 
I, too, read Time magazine and 
very well the January 22nd story 
g the controversy between Rev. 
1 G. Gill and the Alton, Illinois, congre- 


the i 
is Be eeton of whether 1) every 


In other words if his. 


It seems to me that Mr. Green has - 


open forum 


Unitarian must believe in racial equality and 
that 2) every Unitarian must at all times 
proclaim his belief in “racial equality,” but 
of whether or not a Unitarian minister has 
the right to express his opinion forthrightly 
in and out of his “free” pulpit. The issue is 
whether or not a minister of our “free” 
church has the right to preach the truth as 
he sees it to a congregation that does not 
agree with him. 

ERNEST CASSARA, North Abington, Mass. 


The Bishop name-ealls 
To Register Readers: 

Witness the newspaper item printed be- 
low if you please. This is what we put up 
with in Canada—are you so unfortunate? 
I wonder if Bishop Dixon is sincere or does 
he just. want to be quoted in the press? 

More power to the Register! 

DR. W. M. PRENTICE, Toronto 


Psychiatrist’s Words Rapped 
As ‘Atheistic’ 

Montreal, May 4— (CP) — Rt. Rev. John 
Dixon, Anglican Bishop of Montreal, yes- 
terday described as “fundamentally atheistic” 
statements made by Dr. D. Ewan Cameron, 
Montreal psychiatrist, at a recent service 
club luncheon. 


In a pastoral letter, Bishop Dixon did not 
name Dr. Cameron, a member of the staff of 
the Allan Memorial Institute, but quoted 
from an address made by him. Dr. Cameron 
said “Man is limitlessly capable through his 
own powers, of changing his habits and 
ways in the direction of more effective and 
socially constructive living.” 


Bishop Dixon said this was a denial of the 
existence and grace of God. 
(Reprinted from the Toronto Telegram) 


Emblem of revolt 


To Register Readers: 

“. . . erosses are out! One does not ex- 
plain an imperial instrument of primitive 
execution to any child, nor put it up as an 
object of religious education.” Those are 
the Reverend Karl Nielsen’s words in the 
April Register, on “Symbols for the Chil- 
dren” of a junior worship center. Of course 
a child knows of crosses anyway, and sooner 
or later of the crucifixion. So we are put in 
the position of ostrich-like parents, who see 
shame where they should see beauty, and let 
outsiders take the initiative in impressing 
their children with the facts of life. 


Yet, whatever Mr. Nielsen’s reasons 
against the cross, surely his explanation was 
arrived at afterwards and not before. As 
the semanticist knows and the humanist 
should feel, the meaning of anything is only 
what it means to people. 

The cross was current as a religious svm- 
bol long before crucifixion. It is found on 
prehistoric megaliths; the Egyptians used it 
in religion; so did the American Indians 
before the white man came. Today, neither 
imperial Rome nor execution by cruifixion 
is an evervday social reality. Jesus is. It 
takes a wilful effort to be less interested in 


“The choice before us, gentlemen, is 
to build Greek-revival, neo-Romanesque, 
English-Gothic, Georgian-Colonial, or— 
modern.” 


Jesus than in his executioners, to view it as 
their cross of authority and death rather 
than of his idealism that would not bow to 
them. 

If we do go back to Roman times, the 
adoption of the cross symbol was of prime 
social significance. Crucifixion was reserved 
for slaves, lower criminals, and those whom 
propaganda sought to associate with them. 
Living under this shadow, early Christians 
deliberately used the cross, privately among 
themselves, to demonstrate two things so 
badly lacking today: defiance of evil civil 
authority, and refusal to accept the stand- 
ards of their enemies. Are we now to accept 
what Roman authority made of the cross, 
and not what the defiers made of it? 


Of even greater import for Unitarians, the 
cross was adopted when the Old Testament 
was still the only Bible of Christians. That 
Bible said anvone hanged “upon a tree is 
accursed for God” (Deut. 21:23). This was 
applied to Crucifixions, and the Christians 
said they did not care (Gal. 3:18). They 
did not try to rationalize (as many would 
today) that crucifixion is not a hanging nor 
ona tree. They simply held that their living 
faith suerseded the dead word of authority 
in their own religion. Christians knowingly 
took the so-called accursing tree as their 
symbol. This was and remains a revolution 
in the whole idea of religion. 

Jesus stands absolutely unique as the re- 
ligious leader who identified himself with 
man. So the cross stands absolutely unique 
as an emblem of religious revolt against both 
the mailed fist of political authority and the 
dead hand of religious authority. It is the 
world’s only symbol of religion as a chang- 
ing concept in a changing world. No group 
has as much right to that banner in 1951 
A. D. as the Unitarians. 

Of course Protestants, like early Chris- 
tians, do not use the crucifix of Jesus’ execu- 
tion but the cross-symbol of his followers’ 
religion. And, like all symbols, it must be 
used sparingly, with emphasis on the mean- 
ing and not the object. But its magnificent 
history makes it impossible to believe that 
an informed person could not “put it up as 
an object of religious education.” 

MEL Most, New York Citu 
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EDITORIAL 


MUST WE SURRENDER VALUES TO PRESERVE THEM? 


All religions have functional objectives, goals and commit- 
ments. Whether Roman Catholicism or Communism, every 
religion sets out to accomplish a definite mission in life. To 
save souls is central in religious orthodoxy, while the com- 
plete emancipation of the worker is Communism’s ideal. What 
is the function of liberalism, without creed and authority? 
The familiar covenant of the last century seems somewhat out 
of date. Liberals seem to have revised their thinking relative 
to the idea of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. It appears that brotherhood has a stronger claim to 
centrality than fatherhood. The leadership of Jesus surely 
has come under heavy attack in this age of United Nations 
and the idea of universality. A world-wide poll would 
hardly confirm this leadership and intellectuals would cer- 
tainly not agree that Jesus represents the highest and best 
of which even the common man is capable. Salvation, whether 
by character or atonement, is unacceptable to the man who 
refuses to accept the idea that man needs saving, regardless 
of the method of salvation employed. At this point, too, there 
is little to indicate man’s progress, either upward or onward, 
for the present, much less forever. So, what is liberalism’s 
function? F 

If we are to seek the good, the beautiful and the true, then 
by what standards are these to be defined and what tech- 
niques and methodologies are to be employed? Free choice, 
like free speech, is rhetorical in fact. Such chaotic sugges- 
tions are classroom cliches and subject to such multitudinous 
interpretations as to render them practically useless. What is 
liberalism’s goal, if any? Is liberalism a salvation technique 
or a methodology of emancipation? 

Man is born a complex animal and it is only after most 
diligent efforts and severe disciplinarian measures that he 
might hope to attain simplicity. Could simplicity conceivably 
be an acceptable goal? If man succeeds in attaining this status, 
we feel sure that he will attain a greater degree of happiness. 
If man can learn to throw off taboos, inhibitions, superstitions 
and cultural mores, he can attain an attitude approaching 
simplicity—hence, happiness. 

In the Age of the Oath, heretics and witch-hunting have 
become breakfast-table topics of everyday conversation. Be- 


tween radicalism on the one hand and reaction on the otl 
the struggle for simplicity takes on new and important me 
ing for the liberal, who is caught between .these two sto 
in the mills of history. Whether the mills turn slowly 
swiftly, the liberal can see in his present position little to m 
him happy. His position is as unique as it is intolerable. ‘ 
complexities of life and the frustrations of an era suffer 
death pains offer little comfort to the man who is deaf 
honeyed hypocrisies and blind to amateurish blueprints 
total destruction. He is being currently told that it becor 
necessary to surrender values in order to ultimately prese 
them. The task for the liberal, however, assumes somew 
greater magnitude by virtue of the fact that “values” ; 
“preservation” are subject to new definitions. Liberals 
not relish the idea of being given the new definitions; t 
would much prefer having a seat at the etymological ta 
where these definitions are worked out. Whether a gr: 
inquisitor or a grand rascal of the mid-twentieth centt 
liberals want no authoritarian leader to spell out the veri 
of the new ideology. It is repugnant in whatever form 
assumes. America provides the historical climate to rej 
such notions and free men, to some degree still survive he 
Liberals want no part of the present inquisitorial procedt 
they want no part of the proposed Bonapartism. they w 
no part of the police state and they want no part in 
guilt-fixing technique of the new low order. Liberals w 
simplicity; they want to see democracy retained as a fu 
tioning form of government and they want hammered | 
on the anvil of experience social gains adequate to prese 
democracy. In short, liberals do not believe that demoer: 
is too noble for human consumption—they want to try it | 
for a spell longer before they bow out to the new low ord 
It is this simplicity which they crave and which they belie 
still has meaning and purpose to the creative personality 
man. Is it too much to ask for; is it too late to hope for; ; 
there too few who really desire it; have their backs be 
broken, as their hearts, by the antics of megalomaniacs whi 
atavistic counterparts lit the fagot-fires in the Dark Ages 
those who dared oppose authoritarianism? 
J. R 


CHURCH GADFLIES 


We are all familiar with those persons who resist every 
new proposal and who try to prevent any change in methods 
or policies which “were good enough for my grandfather, and 
are good enough for me!” Just as the gadflies, in the old 
days, used to bite the horses and slow the progress of the 
carriage, so these persons, today, “bite” the leaders of some 


of our churches with their sharp criticism and impede the ~ 


progress of man. 
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These gadflies are sometimes useful because they force 
to justify our desires for change. To dissipate their art 
ments and achieve the ends which we believe will serve t 
best interests of our church, we are forced to examine ¢ 
motives and to prepare logical reasons for the propos 
changes. Useful as they may be, however, we must 
give these people an undue amount of consideration. 
critics can become more articulate than a hundred 


of 
% 
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In our desire to give every person an opportunity to be 
ard, we become very sensitive to the criticism of the 
dflies and we sometimes neglect the desires of the majority 
ause we fear a “split in the church.” 

The membership of one church has grown to the point 
here it now numbers among its congregation at least thirty 
ople who drive distances of between ten and twenty miles 
ch Sunday morning. It was proposed that coffee and some 
expensive refreshments following the morning service would 
4 benefit to those who have to drive several miles before 
nner. “But, my dear, it has never been done!” Coffee for 
ial gatherings, of course; but on Sunday morning—“Good 
cious, no!” The opposition was voiced by a small group 
© live near the church, but the proposal of a coffee hour 
been abandoned. : 

hree years have passed since a certain parish decided to 
iid a new church, but not one spadeful of soil has been 
med. They cannot agree upon a site for the new building, 


\ editorial 


and they fear that a vote upon the matter will divide the 
congregation. 

In our democratic way of life we respect individual 
opinions, but we believe in abiding by the decision of the 
majority. Certainly intelligent men and women will not 
prevent a decision just because it may not coincide with their 
opinions. If a new building is not placed upon the site which 
they would select they will not spend their time “biting” those 
whose opinion did prevail, but rather they will work to 
beautify the spot chosen by the majority. If a certain course 
of action is favored by the greatest number they will support 
that decision regardless of whose granddaughter is opposed 
to itl 

To make our churches effective institutions in our commu- 
nities we must keep our methods and policies consistent with 
the ways of modern society. Having weighed all available 
evidence, we must screen out the gadflies and come to a 


decision. R. M. T. 


CHANGE 


In the hurry of history, accelerated and spasmodic, it is 
cessary to re-examine the liberal position periodically in 
der to ascertain the adequacy of our direction and the con- 
nt of our philosophy. Surely in these trying times an eval- 
ition is in order. Many of our past directives are inade- 
late for today. 
There is no status quo to be defended in liberalism; hence 
) interpretation of yesterday has yalidity beyond its applica- 
m to modern problems. The religion of last century is inade- 
late for today and refusal to budge from such untenable, 
storic commitments is a fallacy of the first magnitude and 
mstitutes an anomaly within the liberal tradition. To hold 
t Channing’s position is fundamental, for example, is to 
aim an orthodoxy as unacceptable to liberals as Calvin- 
When we cease growing, we begin to decline and 
say. Therefore, it is the constant duty of liberals to be 
ip and doing.” 
s is, perhaps, the greatest period of transition to date. 
@ are moving into an exciting new era; thus far, we are a 
t confused with the newness of things. We are, as yet, not 
) familiar with the new gadgets science has produced and 
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placed in our hands. Change has been so rapid that most of 
us have difficulty in keeping up with the fast-moving proces- 
sion. It is our attitude towards this new movement, how- 
ever, that is so very important. If we welcome with open 
minds and hearts and arms this change, then we are preserv- 
ing the liberal attitude. If we resist change, in whatever form 
it assumes, then our attitude, to say the least, is not consistent 
with the history of liberalism. As a fact, we liberals, tradi- 
tionally, have not usually been faced with the acceptance or 
rejection of change; we have been active participants in the 
movement of change. Believing in the legitimacy of variety, 
we have always advocated change as a part and parcel of the 
evolutionary process. We have historically opposed the static 
position as being in contradistinction to the liberal position. 
It is, therefore, a cause for genuine alarm and concern when 
segments of our body so strenuously oppose change in any 
form. It is a dangerous trend and could result in a new form 
of orthodoxy, rigid and fixed. It is a manifestation of that 
type of fear which, in essence, is not a part of the tradition 


_of liberalism. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


ON PERFECTION 


Strolling aimlessly through the almost cathedral-like spaces 
of New York’s Grand Central Terminal a few weeks ago, my 
eye was caught by a modest sign in the windows of the little 
shop where one can leave coats or trousers or skirts to be 
mended, when tears or jagged rents or carelessly acquired 
burned spots have made them temporarily unwearable. The 
sign read: “Perfect Weaver Wanted. High Salary. Steady 
Work.” There was half an hour before my train was sched- 
uled to leave for Tarrytown-on-Hudson, and then a solid, 
jerky hour on the train before it reached that charming place; 
but the time passed rapidly and pleasantly as I meditated up- 
on the thought that the quest for perfection has not yet en- 
tirely disappeared from this careless world, nor the willing- 
ness to reward it handsomely if discovered. 

To find that anyone actually believes that a perfect weaver 
still exists is inexpressibly reassuring. Perfection has always 
been rare; but in recent times it has almost disappeared, even 
as an ideal. To label a man a “perfectionist” seems tanta- 
mount to calling him an absurdly visionary fellow with no 
knowledge of the facts of life and no contact with the stark 
realities of the world as it actually is. A perfectionist would 
seem to be as silly as an anarchist or a communist. Yet here is 
someone—obviously a practical man of business, for the little 
mending shop has been carrying on its useful operations over 
a considerable period of time—who is willing to affirm in a 
public place that he still believes perfection can be found. 
That is the kind of faith that moves mountains! 


Weavers and Preachers 


Perhaps it is easier to believe in the possibility of a perfect 
weaver than a similar faith would be in the case of some other 
callings—for example, medicine, or teaching, or the ministry: 
but there is considerable evidence that people still cherish 
the notion that perfection even in these professions is not 
wholly impossible. Most of the criticisms of ministers that 
come my way have to do with relatively minor matters, and 
this seems to imply that one might reasonably look for some- 
thing very like perfection in one’s spiritual leader. When the 
worst a parishioner can say about his minister is that he habit- 
ually mispronounces certain proper names in the pulpit, it 
seems as though one might assume that only perfection itself 
would escape unscathed. And the specifications sometimes 
listed by pulpit committees in search of a new minister give 
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support to the idea that perfection is still regarded as 
tainable. 
Scaling Down our Expectations 
In the ordinary course of events, however, what one fine 
is far short of perfection; and it is necessary to develop a Te: 
sonable attitude toward those who sadly disappoint us k 


failing to measure up to our unreasonable expectations. Eve 


in the simple matter of mending a torn jacket most of 
have to adjust ourselves to the less than perfect work « 
the neighborhood tailor. 
trip to New York every time we could use the services of thi 


We just cannot afford to take 


perfect weaver—assuming he (or she) was actually found k 
the proprietor of the little shop in the G. C. T. 

So, too, with our minister. Perfection lies at the other en 
of the rainbow, and we cannot arrange our affairs so as 1 
permit us to travel as far as that when Sunday morning come 
round and we are ready to start for church. The sermon w 
shall hear, on any given occasion, will do us a lot more goo 
if it is better than we anticipated; and a reasonable scalin; 
down of our expectations is an important part of what used 
be called the “preliminary exercises.” If the sermon surpris 
us—as it very often will—let it be because it is better, rath 
than worse, than we had looked for! 

Professor Peabody used. to tell of the Sunday morning | 
Santa Barbara when he attended a Presbyterian church an 
as he watched the shy, youthful, diffident minister ascer 
the pulpit stairs, made up his mind that nothing very mu 
could be expected from so unpromising a preacher. B 
that was the day when he “discovered Crothers,” and Ur 
tarian churches all over the country were the beneficiaries | 
his discovery. Perhaps in part it was his modest expectatio 
that made him so receptive to a new and surprising impre 
sion. 

Reasonable expectations, plus a reasonable recognition 


> 


the importance of “high wages” and “steady work” as t 
proper reward for work well done, may not produce perfe 
tion; but such a combination will go a long way in that dire 
tion both in weaving and in preaching. And, in the long ru 
even though the goal of perfection continues to “shine fa 
the “will to win it” and a sensible method of striving to 1 


it will achieve at least the by-products of happier human 


tions with one another. 
F. x 
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Let’s. squelch the character-killer 


and not lose democracy by default 


By ROBERT C. SORENSEN 


— LAST FEW YEARS HAVE SEEN a revival of techniques of character assassination 
ich have dredged the country’s moral gutters and kicked up a new brand of 


teria. 
dent, do not necessarily suffice to save 
' hands of a character assassin. It is 
e to peddle their wares in Congress, 
1 over the backfence.1 


sy character assassination is meant 
calculated effort to blacken a person’s 
utation by planting the seeds of sus- 
ion regarding his past deeds, pervert- 
the facts and/or deliberately lying 
jut what he has done and stands for. 
The vocabulary of character assassina- 


rr documentary evidence of this 
iblem, see hearings before subcom- 
tee of the U. S, Senate Committee on 
eign Relations, 81st Congress, 2nd 
sion, pursuant to S. Res. 231 (result- 
from the McCarthy accusations); 
rings before the House Committee 
Lobbying Activities, 81st Congress, 
| session, pursuant to H. Res. 298; 
tt Andrews, Washington Witch- Hunt, 
York: Random House, 1948; Joseph 
lapper and Charles Y. Glock, prrial 
Newspaper,” Scientific American, 180 
ruary 1949): 16; Owen Lattimore, 
by Slander, Boston: Little 
& Co., 1950; George R. Stewart, 
Year of the Oath. Garden City: 
ibleday and Co., 1950. The reader 
also examine Jerome Davis, 
ter Assassination, New York: 
phical Library, 1950 for ex- 
of name calling. Unfortunately 
Davis omits almost all mention of 
character assassins whose efforts 
employed by the American Com- 
ist party and its multitude of 
” organizations. . 


. 


One’s wealth, position in the community or past achievements, it is 


one’s reputation from disembowelment at 
becoming commonplace for hucksters of 
in political campaigns, in the headlines 


tion includes such words as “communist,” 
“atheist,” “fascist,” “bleeding heart,” 
“bought off,” “treasonous,” “un-Ameri- 
can,” “disloyal” and many more. These 
Beeusations are hurled without qualifica- 
tion as often as their insistent repetition 
will attract attention. The evidence is 
seldom more than someone’s say so. 

There is no intention of including 
within this discussion the strong criticism 
or violent disagreement in which most 
individuals engage to varying degrees. 
Freedom of speech is not the issue here. 
Instead, this article is concerned with the 
increasing number of deliberate efforts 
to besmerch an individual or group so 
that someone’s objectives can be won on 
a purely nonrational basis. 

How does it happen that these events 
occur? Why should we become con- 
cerned because name callers are at work? 
An effort is made to answer these ques- 
tions under the following headings: 

(1) The Objectives of Character As- 
sassination; (2) Occasions for Character 
Assassination; (3) How Citizens, Our- 
‘selves Included, Unwittingly Lend Aid 
and Comfort to Character Assassins; (4) 
Why We Should Be On Guard Against 
Techniques of Character Assassination. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 


The character assassin is a propa- 
gandist. His purpose is to persuade his 
audience by any means that a given end 
is desirable. In his opinion, the end rior- 
mally justifies the means he uses to pluck 
the emotional strings of those he is out 
to convince. He will not be deterred by 
the means he uses, no matter how repul- 
sive, that he may gain his desired ob- 
jectives. 

In fact, the character assassin is an 
ordinary man or woman in many ways. 
His kind occupy no unusual positions in 
society, their reasoning is seldom dif- 
ferent from yours and mine, their re- 
ligions, their ultimate goals, their love of 
children —all are similar to what we 
might expect of each other. They are 
not monsters, nor are they law breakers. 

It is doubtful that the character assas- 
sin very seriously dislikes or even hates 
the persons against whom his venom 
is directed. He has often never met his 
victim. There have occasionally been 
instances where persecutor and victim 
later met and became acquainted. But 
the process of character assassination is 
cold blooded and does not allow for the 
intervention of sentiment. 

Visceral victory 

The character assassin is faced with 
the task of successfully promoting given 
persons and/or ideas. He may decide 


ll 


Assassins at large 


QQQHARARANAAAAAQHRARARADARADHOAS 
The character assassin’s password to 
goodness is zealous devotion to his 
cause — which he has wrapped in 
our flag and other symbols sacred to 


our countrymen. Uncritical and un- 


questioning acceptance of his theme- 
song is his, price. . . . The only 
antidotes available to the victim are 
guts, friends, and a will to resist the 
ravages of an epidemic egged on by 
those who promiscuously spread the 


germs. 


QQQARLAH AAA ARAQAARARARDAARDAS 


to abandon a rational appeal because he 
lacks one or more of the following char- 
acteristics: a spirit of competition, the 
necessary intelligence or the required 
facts. He may realize that his facts may 
appeal to one group but offend another. 
He may feel that his side of the question 
is not receiving the publicity it could. 


Therefore the verbal tar and feather 
salesman must discover a technique that 
possesses a mass appeal, a sort of social 
common denominator. If he can dis- 
cover a technique that will obviate the 
need for intelligence, facts and competi- 
tion, if he can devise an appeal of mutual 
interest to all groups which will conse- 
quently be of great news value, he will 
feel that he has solved his problem of 
attempting to win his argument at the 
visceral level, 

Cuts, friends & will power 

The character assassin demands con- 
formity to his ideas which he proclaims — 
often, these days — in the name of loyalty 
and patriotism. His password to good- 
ness is zealous devotion to his cause — 
which he has wrapped in our flag and 
other symbols sacred to our countrymen, 
Uncritical and unquestioning acceptance 
of his themesong is his price; inquiry or 
disagreement, no matter how sincere or 
scholarly, are rejected. His prescription 
of what is loyal must be taken, otherwise 
his poison immediately sets in. The only 
antidotes available to the victim are guts, 
friends, and a will to resist the ravages 
of an epidemic egged on by those who 
promiscuously spread the germs. Some 
preventive medicine is suggested near 
the close of this paper. 

What are the character assassin’s main 
techniques? He depends on the assump- 
tion that sways so many people, “Where 
there is smoke, there must be fire.” He 
need only indulge in repetition paying no 
attention to standards of evidence, de- 
nials or relevance. Even though the 
character assassin may only have thrown 
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a smoke bomb and turned in a false 
alarm, he continues to attract onlookers 
and firefighters to the scene of the 
alleged catastrophe. “Witnesses” can re- 
peat accusations which courts would nor- 
mally dismiss as hearsay evidence. Testi- 
mony can be given that no positive evi- 
dence exists in the accused’s life history 
or writings that he is not a communist. 


If the thinking of the accused is in the. 


minority, the thinking of communists and 
other undesirables is stressed as also be- 
ing in the minority. 

Our mass media unwittingly lend their 
services to exploitation by the character 
assassin. Owen Lattimore speaks from 
experience when he observes: 


The McCarthy kind of politician resorts 
to Congressional immunity to build up 
his charges in a way that would be 
libelous if first made in the press or on the 
radio. But once the charge has been 
made under immunity, the quoting of it 
does not expose the press and radio to 
libel action. A charge made under Con- 
gressional immunity has sensational news 
value. Under a pattern of journalism that 
has, unfortunately, become frozen and 
conventional, press and radio are bound 
to follow up every angle of a sensational 
charge. But disproof is rarely sensational 
and accusation is positive. It asserts that 
something sinister and exciting exists. Dis- 
proof is negative. It merely demonstrates 
that nothing sinister or exciting exists. If 
it doesn’t exist, it is less “newsworthy” 
and gets a smaller headline and a smaller 
story. Since millions of people read only 
headlines, the accusation persists in the 
public mind.* 


THE OCCASIONS FOR CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 
As was previously mentioned, the char- 


acter assassin is no single type of person. 
Position and appearance means nothing. 
The occasions he utilizes for assaulting 
the reputations of others are just as 
numerous and unclassifiable. These may 
include a debate in Congress, the elec- 
tion of officers in a club or members to a 
fraternal group, 
church sermon, 
literature in a doctor's office, a legislative 
committee hearing, over-the-fence gossip, 
etc. 
attempting to win personal prestige, be- 
come re-elected to public office, sell the 
idea for which he is paid to lobby, or 
convince his listener that he is more com- 
petent than the next fellow. 


a Sunday morning 
the dissemination of 


For the character assassin may be 


The floors of Congress provide a popu- 


lar occasion for character assassination 
What is said by any congressman or 
senator is quickly accessible by flipping a 
radio switch or opening one’s front porch 


2Owen Lattimore, Ordeal -by Slander. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1950, 187- 


188. 


lives. 


; 


door for the morning newspaper. T! 
congressional frank allows articles ar 
speeches to be reprinted at cost a1 
mailed at no expense to the congressm: 
or the person(s) to whom he has loane 
the use of his frank. Furthermore, t] 
law provides that congressmen and sen 
tors shall be clothed in immunity fro 
any suit that might be brought again 
them because of what they say.? 


Slightest scratch becomes wound 


Regardless of the motivations behir 
a name calling accusation, the victim h 
no opportunity to appear before the Co: 
gress to answer. He may or may not | 
allowed to reply before a congression 
committee. All one might do is unde 
take to compete with his accuser, as tl 
defendant in a trial by headlines. In th 
robes of the lawmaker, the legislator hi 
the headstart, the backing of society : 
the sense that any public prosecutor ha 
complete press coverage and usually « 
the necessary time, money and facilitie 
The more vicious the falsehood the ma 
publicity it undoubtedly receives, an 
the more guilty one may appear to tk 
members of his community. 


It is not merely the opportunity fe 
communication and publicity of suc 
charges which provide the occasion ft 
character assassination. It is the natu 
of the times and peoples’ emotional r 
actions to them. Impending catastroph 
— be it apparent depression or world we 
or the threat of a powerful totalitaria 
imperialism: all tend to depress moral 
to such a low resistance point that th 
slightest scratch becomes a_ seriot 
wound. Fear, a healthy characteristic i 
normal quantities, becomes _hysteric: 
fear; suspicion is easily nursed into 
cynical distrust and disregard for other: 
thinking becomes a refuge which “rad 
cals who need an excuse” seek from th 
majority's “common sense”; loyalty b 
comes an issue, not a principle, and : 
identified with specific gestures, outwar 
symbols and professed beliefs rather tha 
with a man’s philosophy by which h 


Observe the words of the patent med 
cine salesman and we have the kind « 
argument often utilized in trouble 
times. Should we take “Hadacol,” 
much touted vitamin liquid refreshmen 
because a Southern belle offers a test 
monial as to what several bottles of th 
substance did for her willingness to fac 
life? How many of us accept precisel 


®For a detailed discussion of this prok 
lem, see William Fuhr, “Congressioné 
Immunity from Libel and Slander. 
Nebraska Law Review, 30:107; : 
Rep. No, 2108, 81st Congress, 2nd s¢ 
sion, 169; Richard H. Paul and Ph 
Mandel, “A Remedy for Smear- 
Congress,” New Republic, 122 ( 
ruary 27, 1950): 14. 


same kind of testimonial backed by 
more evidence and authority when we 
dge an individual or his ideas? 
low bow 
These times put many citizens, 
olars included, on the psychological 
fensive. Many individuals, . if they 
ssess opinions they suspect may be 
popular, will either refuse to commit 
mselves in public at all or they will 
lare simultaneously that they are in- 
mt of all wrong-doing so far as 
wyalty is concerned. The individual who 
sfuses to take a stand contributes to the 
motional climate which stimulates the 
haracter assassin; he indirectly supports 
reir demands for conformity and makes 
far easier for the courageous few to 
pointed out as “See, I told you they’re 
thing but radicals.” Still other indi- 
iduals must bow low, search their ma- 
rials for evidence that they have not 
een disloyal, and label all those who 
aay have disagreed with them on other 
rounds as traitors or pro-communists. 


In recently discussing this matter be- 
ore a local club, I felt it necessary—as 
lways—when speaking of these matters 
) provide the following context: 


This problem applies to me for speak- 

ing on this subject and to you for allow- 
ing me to do so. Let me therefore seri- 
ously, but publicly, make clear that I 
would not have cared to address your club 
had I suspected it was a communist front 
organization. And let it also be said that 
I have no respect for anyone, be he com- 
munist or otherwise, who slavishly adheres 
to ideas which are dictated to him by a 
foreign power. Finally, I feel impelled 
to make this one observation: Were we 
discussing the condition of our county jail, 
I would not feel it necessary that we 
formally disavow any sympathy with 
criminal behavior. 
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_ HOW WE UNWITTINGLY LEND AID 
AND COMFORT TO CHARACTER 

ASSASSINS 


e onus rests upon all of us when it 
dmes to assessing the responsibility for 
success of character assassination 
ichniques today. It does little good for 
} to bleat in our sermons, lectures, or to 
friends and associates about the con- 
act of certain character assassins when 
> actually encourage their behavior in 
ir own way. What action can we take 
self-respecting, loyal Americans to rid 
selves of their fascinating charms? As 
mscientious citizens who believe firmly 
democracy and democratic procedure, 
2 we attack hate mongering and still 
serve the rights of free and emphatic 
, as well as retain an alertness to 
genuinely subversive elements may 
be within our midst? 


@ society 
us, for a change, could become 


Assassins at large 


active citizens. Sometimes I fear that 
ours is a spectator-ridden society. We 
are often so willing to watch from the 
audience while others participate. The 
excuses people give for abandoning de- 
mocracy by default are many; the ra- 
tionales are fearful. 


In this connection, the problems of my 
own profession and that of the ministry 
are numerous. George A. Lundberg, in 
a letter to the editor to the American 
Sociological Society, explains his opposi- 
tion to the Society, assuming a position 
regarding the administration of the Uni- 
versity of California loyalty oath (to 
which he agreed he was _ privately 
opposed) as follows: 


. The American Sociological Society is 
a scientific society and not a pressure 
group. Pressure group activities on the 
part of members should be applied 
through such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
The American Civil Liberties Union, or 
any other organization that members may 
wish to form for the purpose of influenc- 
ing current academic, political, economic, 
or religious policy.* 


W. Edwards Deming of the Bureau 
of the Budget reasons similarly: 


Ours is a scientific society. Our pres- 
tige depends on our scientific achieve- 
ments. It is weakened when we step 
away from science. 

No matter what the arguments are, one 
way or the other, and no matter how flag- 
rant the case, as a society we should stick 
to science.® 


What Messrs. Lundburg and Deming 
say about the society being solely con- 
cerned with science is quite correct. It 
is only unfortunate that their concept of 
the scientist’s laboratory does not extend 
beyond the immediate environs of the 
offices from which their letters were 
dictated. No controlled experiment is 
possible within the social sciences once 
the scientist himself is branded as “dis- 
loyal” or “communistic.” No objective 
results are ever forthcoming from scholar 
or scientist, if, in his hypothesis, methods 
and conclusions, he must pay blatant 
tribute to those who demand conformity 
and his expression of it to their ideas. 


We cry bitter tears 


How many of us take part in political 
campaigns? Relatively few, yet we cry 
bitter tears when our elected officials let 


*“On Resolutions by the Society,” 
American Sociological Review, 15 (De- 


cember 1950): 782. 


5“On Resolutions by the Society,” 
American Sociological Review, 15 (De- 


cember 1950): 783. 


QAQLQHHAAQAAARARAANLLNARHADANHAKAOAS 
If one supports something that is 
‘unpopular and attracts the attention 
of the character assassins, he should 
make his interest known. If we would 


all declare ourselves, we would dis- 
courage the character assassin by 


forcing him to disperse his fire until 
it became useless. 


QQOQKHA NARADA AA AANAHDARAAKARROHAS 


us down. We talk democracy, but most 
of us leave it to whoever is willing to 
use it for his own ends rather than par- 
ticipating in it for the common good. 
“Politics is dirty,” or “There is too much 
dishonesty in politics,”.we say. The per- 
son who hides his apathy and lethargy 
behind this verbal smokescreen should 
know that a study of the techniques of 
character assassination reveals that. it is 
the absence of sufficient honest effort and 
interest in a science of social action 
which makes every dishonest “deal” 
possible. 

Unpopular causes very much need the 
defense of those who sincerely support 
them. That is not to say that one should 
favor a viewpoint just because it is un- 
popular. But if one supports something 
that is unpopular and attracts the atten- 
tion of the character assassins he should 
make his interest known. If we would 
all declare ourselves, we would discour- 
age the character assassin by forcing him 
to disperse his fire until it became use- 
less. 


Let’s leave it to the FBI 


America is perfectly justified in want- 
ing to insure itself against any possible 
acts of treason that may be committed 
within its midst. Any evidence of sub- 
version and disloyalty should be deter- 
mined by the government organization 
designed to accomplish this mission as 
expertly as possible, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The names of organ- 
izations and individuals who are sus- 
pected of disloyalty should be the re- 
sponsibility of a single group of respon- 
sible men rather than a variety of indi- 
viduals, agencies and committees who 
often find themselves the tools of the 
character assassin. More and more per- 
sons individually and in teams, are mak- 
ing a business of accusing others of dis- 
loyalty. The FBI will make a few mis- 
takes, but better that mistakes be made 
by a group capable of discovering and 
quickly mending its errors, than by a per- 
son or group whose sensational “exposes 
depend upon the recruitment of every 
crackpot, every character assassin and 
every under-the-bed-seeking citizen. 
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For once —an avalanche of letters 

Our personal lives offer us the greatest 
opportunity of all in which to combat 
character assassination. We can begin 
in our homes and schools. If 2 member 
of the family, a friend or a colleague 
gibly states that someone is a “com- 
munist,” one should politely ask for the 
evidence and indicate interest in facts 
rather than fiction. If personal attacks 
are being made against a teacher or 
school administrator because he honestly 
speaks up for what he believes in we 
should speak up ourselves and point out 
that character assassination has no place 
in the discussion. Thus will the assassin’s 
following dwindle in size and influence. 
Without those who “spread the good 
word,” the character assassin’s contempt 
for the people and his need for mob rule 
immediately reveal themselves—all to 
his disadvantage. 


If, just once, an avalanche of letters 
were to descend upon our congressmen 
and senators requesting that they kindly 
refrain from name-calling and provide 
us with facts instead, the quality of our 
representation might well improve and 
the event would serve as an example to 
the citizens and representatives of other 
states as well. Should we not ask our 
legislators, when they are engaged in 
policy determination, to demand more 
fact and less of someone’s say soP® An 
atmosphere of little concern for the facts 
encourages the character assassin to 
sharpen his knives. Should we not ask 
our policy makers to disregard the argu- 
ment which attempts to tar and feather 
the character of those who back opposing 
arguments? 


The social researcher and minister 
should recognize the various techniques 
of character assassination as deserving of 
study on the part of their students and 
congregations. Almost nothing is known, 
for example, of why the average person 
responds so interestedly to the phenome- 
non of name calling. 


WHY WE SHOULD BE ON GUARD 
AGAINST TECHNIQUES OF CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 


The character assassin demands con- 
formity with his ideas regardless of their 
quality. He accepts no questions and 
tolerates no disagreements. He cares 
only for outward obedience with no re- 
spect for inward intellectual or spiritual 
needs. He scorns the Supreme Court’s 
warning in one case that “a person gets 
from a symbol the meaning he puts into 


°Cf. Robert C. Sorensen, “Sociology’s 
Potential Contributions to Legislative 
Policy Determination,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April 1951). 
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it, and what is one man’s comfort and 
inspiration is another’s jest and scorn.” 

Is there similarity between the atti- 
tudes of those who terrorized the Ger- 
man people as character assassins on the 
Nazi payroll, and those who would exer- 
cise thought control in America? Ernest 
Kohn Branstedt has made thé following 
observation: 


Behind the cunning devices and 
speedy action of the Secret Police as 
experienced from Fouche to Himm- 
ler, there is a certain basic conception 
of what man is and how he must be 
treated. This may not always be di- 
rectly formulated; it may even be de- 
liberately hidden behind a smokes- 
screen of high-sounding words and 
patriotic gestures; the fact remains 
that an autocratic regime is bound to 
adopt a rather negative view of man 
and an even more negative approach 
to him.- Man is regarded as a partly 
weak, partly dangerous collective an- 
imal that can be kept in check by 
playing on its fears and by exploiting 
its lusts and desires; an animal that 
can be eliminated as easily as a cock- 
roach or a rabbit if only an efficient 
method is devised and carried out 
with superb indifference.” 


The information which has sifted out 
of Russian-occupied countries indicates 
that the one pressing demand to be met 
before anything else so far as the con- 
quering regime is concerned is obedience 
and conformity to the will of a few. 
Those who object to this form of totali- 
tarianism are immediately characterized 


_ by trained communist character assassins 


in precisely the same language employed 
by our home grown variety —“disloyal,” 
“seditionist,” “appeaser,' “fascist,” 
“American imperialist” and the equiva- 
lents of our “communist.” 


The character assassin would choke on 
the words of the Supreme Court in the 
Barnette case. “If there is any fixed star 
in our Constitutional constellation, it is 
that no official, high or petty, can pre- 
scribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion, or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein.”8 The 
words of an eminent historian, Henry 
Steele Commager, would be equally 
nauseating to the character assassin and 
to the many unscrupulous gentle people 
who hide behind his skirts: that loyalty 
“js an appreciation of the rich and di- 
verse contributions that can come from 


7 Dictatorship and Political Police: The 
Technique of Control by Fear. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd,, 1945, 137. 


8West Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943). 


the most varied sources. ... It is 
realization that America was born of 3 
volt, flourished on dissent, became gre 
through experimentation. . . . Every « 
fort to confine Americanism to a sing 
pattern, to constrain it to a sing 
formula, is disloyalty to everything tk 
is valid in Americanism.”? 

The only defense of our country ai 
scientific method lies in our ability to c 
tain factual knowledge of our problen 
Hysteria and character assassination Pp! 
vide a protective smoke screen behi 
which our country’s real enemies c 
succesfully hide and carry on their wo: 
The enemy also succeeds because t 
character assassins, with our help, c 
scare us out of the exercise of freedon 
thus depriving us of one of our most « 
fective weapons against foreign or hor 
grown totalitarians who demand that \ 
think and talk as they do. Und 
thought control, social science is the fi 
discipline to disintegrate. 


May I respectfully urge that each o: 
of us make use of the techniques I su 
gested we use to rid ourselves of nar 
calling and hate mongering. As citize 
and religious liberals, let us dissect t 
meaning of character assassination tec 
niques so that we may both shame a1 
control it out of existence. 


*“Who Is Loyal to America?” Harpe 
Magazine, 195 (July 1947); 198. 


USE YOUR FREEDOM 


You are as free as the freedom you a 
tually use. If you make no use of yo 
freedom to believe and say what yt 
think, rather than what a paid comme 
tator or columnist or party boss says y‘ 
should believe, you are not distinguis 
able from a person in Soviet Russia wl 
also conforms the same way. You m 
have more: goods; tomorrow he mi 
catch up. It is how you use your fre 
dom, and whether you do use it, th 
distinguishes you. Do you really try 
find out the facts and test them for acc 
racy, and then speak and act on yo 
conclusions, or do you accept some on 
saysoP Does your church membersh 
and attendance represent your cony: 
tions, or just your social class or grou 
or perhaps a desire to be safely anon 
mous as part of a conforming group? 


Freedom is what you do with it. U 
used, it soon withers up and is gor 
But what we have of it we owe to m 
who have courage to flout traditions a 
accepted slogans and beliefs, men w 
dare to be unorthodox in all matters. 
is easy to run with the tide; freedom 
made real by those who have courage 
well as vision to scale the heights 
beyond where the tide stops. 

E. BURDETTE B. 


inister of All Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Dr. Backus, has been 
active in civic affairs, serving as a member of the Indiana State Advisory 
‘d of Mental Health; the Executive Committee of the Indiana Society for Mental 
h and chairman of a sub-committee of the Indianapolis Council of Social 
ncies engaged in a study of problems of psychiatric service. Dr. Backus is also 
irector of the American Unitarian Association and the Western Unitarian 


ference. ' 
: article was presented by Dr. Backus as the A. U. A. Anniversary Sermon in 
on. 


. code for Unitarians to live by | 


| Liberal in our theology, are we afraid 
to implement our social idealism? 


| 
| 
: 
ERE APPEARED A FEW WEEKS AGO in the magazine section of the New York Sunday 
mes an article by Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois. It was entitled, “We Need a 
sw Code for Washington.” The burden of the article was that the exposures 
ide by the Kefauver Commission on organized crime, and the Fulbright sub- 
mmittee on the R. F. C. make it abundantly clear that a way must be found to 
se the whole moral level of governmental procedure. Sentator Douglas asserts 
it the main run of government officials “show a good deal of public spirit, are 
isonably intelligent and energetic and have fairly high standards of integrity.” 
t the development of our government has placed an almost frightening power in 


> hands of the officials who make the key decisions and we have not as yet called 
0 being a code for the guidance of these officials in the exercise of their power. 


By E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


As I read his article it struck me that 
proposals have a definite relevance 
our situation in the Unitarian church. 
is not, I hasten to add, that we are in 
sd of a Kefauver or Fulbright commis- 
n in our denominational life! It is 
t that we wield a “frightening power” 
ich needs to be curbed. None-the-less 
do feel within our own area the need 
making our efforts more effective, 
re productive by establishing a code 
our guidance in this very difficult pe- 
1 in which we are trying to function 
a religious body. This is clearly evi- 
wced by the theme set for our next 
neral Conference, “The Disciplines of 
.” Such a code is implicit in our 
losophy, in much of our practice; it 
e well for us to make it explicit. This 
nvite you to do with me in three 
ely related areas. 


ics without theology 

he first of these is that of personal 
ality. We ought to be able to take 
3 granted that Unitarians will hold 
aselves to the highest standards of 
ality. By and large I am convinced 
we do so; the general level among 
‘conspicuously high. But this does 
mean that we are exempt from our 
of human nature in its weaker 


aspects. There is always the danger that 
‘in the field of morality liberty will be mis- 
taken for license. 

It is related of Benjamin Franklin 
that a number of his associates in his 
young manhood made precisely this mis- 
take. Like Franklin they came to reject 
the prevailing theological doctrines and 
forthwith proceeded to throw over the 
moral restraints associated with those 
doctrines. The consequences were tragic 
for themselves and others. Franklin, on 
the contrary, was wise enough to see 
that the ethical commandments have a 
validity quite apart from the discredited 
theology. He set himself to cultivate 
moral perfection by the device with 
which we are familiar from his Auto- 
biography. 

I have known some men and women, 
happily few in number, who have inter- 
preted the liberty of our free churches 
after the manner of Franklin’s compan- 
ions; it has meant for them a weaken- 
ing of the moral fiber. Of course we 
cannot accept their interpretation as 
valid; they tend to discredit the church 
to which they profess to belong. I am 
thinking of a man who explained to me 
that he had held off for a long time from 
joining the church of which I was min- 


ister because he had been victimized by 
one of its members in a shady business 
deal. Liberty ought to mean a strength- 
ening of the moral fiber because it devel- 
ops from within rather than being im- 
posed from without. 

When we speak of the personal moral 
life we are, I trust, thinking not in terms 
of petty puritanical prohibitions, not in 
terms of negations, but rather in positive 
terms of integrity and high-mindedness, 
resoluteness of the inner spirit which ex- 
presses itself in openness, frankness, in 
generous relations to others—all that 
we admire most in those who prove them- 
selves true friends of man. Some thirty 
years ago at a Unitarian Conference in 
San Francisco we had a discussion of 
what the fundamental purpose -of the 
Unitarian church is. We were getting 
nowhere fast when Dr. Samuel Eliot, 
at that time president of the Association, 
stalked down the aisle and confronting 
us said: “The purpose of the Unitarian 
church is to create character; its purpose 
is to develop the kind of men and 
women who will be the back-bone of the 
communities in which they live.” With 
that statement I find myself in hearty ac- 
cord; there is no genuine Unitarianism 
which does not meet this test. 


Baalim’s ass 

We turn now to the second area in 
which we need to articulate our code 
for Unitarians; it is in the intellectual 
content of our religion. How many 
times I have heard members of our 
churches say, “In the Unitarian church 
you are free to believe whatever you 
want.” That is not my understanding of 
it at all. In the Unitarian church you 
are free to discipline your mind for the 
discovery of the truth; you are free to 
examine the evidence and to accept the 
conclusions which you believe to be re- 
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A eode for Unitarians to live by 


TO TTO TST OOOO SUSU OTTO OU UU OU UM 


How tragic is the disillusionment of 
the idealistic young men and women 
who join our churches expecting to 
find the same liberalism in regard to 
social issues as they do in the theo- 
logical, only to run into attitudes 
which seem to them contradictory to 


the principles we profess. 


ULNA AA HARA ANAAAAHRARAAANRAIDHAAD 


quired by that evidence. Paradoxically 
you are free to believe, not what you 
want to, but what you have to believe as 
a consequence of having disciplined 
your intelligence to follow those methods 
which experience demonstrates as most 
effective in enabling us to arrive at the 
truth. The term “free thinker” which is 
often applied to us, is more accurately 
used of the orthodox who believe, let us 
say, that Baalim’s ass talked. They are 
free to believe the impossible; we are 
not. 


Not long ago one of those individuals 
who says that in the Unitarian church 
you can believe whatever you want was 
defending the dogma of the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. He said he did not 
see why that might not be true, and he 
brought in the theory of relativity, the 
notion that time goes by cycles, and the 
predictions that in a few years men will 
succeed in conquering space and visiting 
other planets. He concluded by saying 
that if this is going to be possible in the 
future why is it not likely that in the 
past the Virgin Mary rose bodily into 
heaven by means we do not as yet under- 
stand. 


I confess that I throw my hands up in 
despair at that kind of reasoning. It 
seems to me to be playing fast and loose 
with truth, to be not freedom but 
anarchy. It ignores the evidence in the 
case, pays no attention to the clear his- 
torical facts as to the origins of such be- 
liefs, does not consider the probability of 
the existence of the alleged destination. 
It just gives way to fantastic imagination 
and indulges in an intellectual joy ride. 
I have no objection to people indulging 
in such a process but I hate to have them 
attach the Unitarian name to it! 


The bar of reason 

This does not mean that all Unitarians 
should be required to believe alike. 
There is plenty of room within a dis- 
ciplined intellectual liberty for much 
difference of opinion. There are certain 
areas where the evidence is clear and 
conclusive—the human origin and char- 
acter of the Bible is a case in point. These 
areas are growing in extent. In them we 
shall all be in agreement. There are 
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other areas, however, and their range is 
much greater, in which the evidence is 
by no means conclusive. There we will 
not expect uniformity of belief but wel- 
come honest difference of conclusion 
while we continue to push our inquiries 
in the hope that by our mutual efforts 
we may come closer to the truth and 
therefore to agreement among ourselves. 
The existence and nature of God is an ex- 
ample. We are not going to demand 
uniformity there because the facts are 
susceptible of different interpretations by 
equally able and disciplined minds. 


What we do have a right to require 
in the name of our free religion is that 
none of us shall indulge in merely wish- 
ful thinking, contenting ourselves with 
fantasy and comforting illusions, but that 
all of us shall seek to train ourselves to 
think realistically, to bring our beliefs to 
the bar of reason. This does not mean 
that there shall be no poetry, no imagina- 
tion, no mysticism in the content of our 
faith. Elements of these have their legiti- 
mate place, but not in contradiction to 
the facts of our world intelligently inter- 
preted. 


At the same time that we make intel- 
lectual integrity a part of our code we 
shall need to cultivate charity of judg- 
ment of those who do not measure up to 
our own standards of discipline in this 
respect. We must remember that such 
discipline is relatively new among men, 
particularly in religion, and that the 
many will attain it in only slight degree. 
Indeed our best efforts in this direction 
do not take us very far as yet. We are 
all very limited, fallible human beings 
engaged in a common enterprise to- 
gether. Recent years have brought us a 


_new appreciation of those unconscious 


forces within ourselves that determine 
what we shall and what we shall not be- 
lieve, regardless of the judgments of rea- 
son. We need to cultivate the under- 
standing heart so that we can look with 
broadest “tolerance and sympathy on 
those whose discipline seems to us 
meager as well as those who come to 
conclusions different from our own as a 
result of a discipline no less rigorous than 
ours. Yet withal we must insist, in kind- 
ness and firmness on maintaining our 
standards. The progressive discovery of 
the truth is our aim. 


The cry for justice 

The third and final area in which it is 
essential that we establish our Unitarian 
code is, if anything, more critical at the 
present juncture of human history than 
the two we have already considered. It 
is the field of the application of our re- 
ligious principles to the social life of 
man. In this time of crisis it is of para- 


mount importance that those princip] 
shall be brought to bear on the mome 
tous, the perplexing problems which co 
front our common humanity. But it 
here, alas, in my observation and expe 
ence that we measure up least to the 1 
quirements of the situation. 


The grave issues of this era are wh 
men fight over as once they battled ov 
the doctrines of theology.- It is here th 
it is most difficult for us to be objecti 
and tolerant and wise, because our fe: 
ings are so deeply involved. Our min: 
ters, for instance, are much freer to sha 
their intellectual convictions with the 
congregations than they are their soci 
idealism, especially when it is propos 
to put it into action. 


Over 30 years ago Upton Sinclair pu 
lished an anthology entitled The Cry f 
Justice. With the brashness of youth 
undertook to preach a sermon on it. 
few members of my congregation got 1 
and walked out on me. The next day 
received a letter from the treasurer 
the church in which he said that he d 
not consider “justice” an appropriate su 
ject for the minister of his church 
preach on! 


It seemed to me at the time and 
seems to me today that this man w 
blind to one of the supremely importa 
portions of the religious heritage 
which he laid claim. If this were but : 
isolated instance we could dismiss 
with little or no consideration, but u 
happily such is not the case. With ce 
tain notable exceptions the attitude 
which he is an exaggerated example is 
too prevelant among us. How tragic 
the disillusionment of the idealistic your 
men and women who join our church 
expecting to find the same liberalism 
regard to social issues as they do in tl 
theological, only to run into attitud 
which seem to them contradictory to tl 
principles we profess. Again and aga 
such young men and women have sa 
to me in agony of spirit, “How can th 
take such a position? I thought Uz 
tarians were different!” 


Where are our heroes? 


It is very much easier to discern ar 
applaud the greatness of the men of tl] 
past who have been the prophets 
social justice — an Amos, a Jesus, a Cha 
ning, a Parker — than it is to recogni 
and approve the same qualities in o 
contemporaries. I covet for Unitaria: 
a greater degree of hospitality to soci 
idealism and its present implementatio 
We have published recently the stirrix 
story of. -Thomas . Starr King, the Ur 
tarian minister who, moving from Bost 
to San Francisco, by his matchless or 
tory saved California for the Union — 
the time of the Civil War and made 
that our West Coast did not become 


dependent republic. He accomplished 
s because he had the courage, despite 
protests of the more timid members 
his congregation, to take the great 
sues of that time into the pulpit and 
lf engaged in the battles for the 
itical control of the state. He pro- 
ed that, and I quote, “The pulpit 
uld stand at the prow of the ship of 
ate pointing the way to the right.” In 
suing this policy he had the support 
a notable group of men and women 
his church without whom his efforts 
uld have been unavailing. Today we 
dint to him with pride and proclaim him 
; one of the heroes of our faith. Where 
our descendants a century hence 
ok for the ministers and churches that 
ave rendered a comparable service in 
lis dread hour? 


e are well aware, when we urge the 
ght, the obligation of the minister to 
gme to grips with the major issues of his 
me, that he may not always be right. 
ut at least he is trying to see these dif- 
sult and complex matters in the light of 
ligious principles, trying to take into 
msideration the best interests of all 
mcerned. Many members of his con- 
regation may not agree with him, may 
eem him entirely mistaken, but at least 
ley are under the obligation to weigh 
is words and to maintain his right to 
yeak them. It is only as we establish 
curely the habit of the fullest freedom 
f discussion of these highly controversial 
ibjects that we can expect to make 
ogress in resolving them. It should go 
ithout saying that the minister, too, 
ust respect the right of his people to 
isagree with him and must ponder 
eeply the significance of that disagree- 
lent in the innermost recesses of his 
ind and heart. 


he centrifugal rider 


In The Christian Register of last Octo- 

there appeared an article which in 
, judgment is one of the most signifi- 
mt that has been published in its pages 
ing the many years I have been read- 
it. The article is entitled “The Dicta- 
ship of Preference”; the author is 


t the greatest weakness of Unitarians 
that in the name of freedom we refuse 
accept any universal principles bind- 
upon all who would share our faith. 
result is that we are like the pro- 
‘bial man who mounts his horse and 
les off in all directions at once. If we 
to become effective as a religious 
dy we must “share a common devotion 
something which each accepts as su- 
mely important for all human living.” 
need a common touchstone of right 
wrong in the social relations of men 
aparable to the touchstone of truth 
or for our intellectual beliefs. 


- 


mry Nelson Wieman. In effect he says 


A eode for Unitarians to live by 


‘Directive of history’ | 

Professor Wieman finds this common 
object of devotion, this common touch- 
stone of right and wrong in what he else- 
where calls “The Directive of History.” 
There is operative in human history a 
force which gives it direction. This force 
is variously named: “Some call it evolu- 
tion and others call it God.” Humanity 
has set its feet on the path that leads to 
greater justice, equality, mutuality, com- 
munity among men. That is right which 
helps us move forward on this path; that 


is wrong which puts obstacles in the way . 


of this march or would deflect it into the 
wastes of the sandy desert. That is right 
which is in accord with the “directive of 
history”; that is wrong which is contrary 
to it. Here we have an actual historical 
process the promotion of which is the 
supreme object of our devotion. 

To be sure it is by no means easy to 
apply this touchstone with assurance. 
There will be much honest difference of 
opinion here just as there is in regard to 
the “Riddle of the Universe.” The riddle 
of humanity is scarcely less difficult of 
solution. We must expect that with the 
best of intentions men will make mistakes 
of judgment and action. But we must 
always return to that crucial question: 
what is in the best interests of humanity, 
what will bring us forward on the path 
which leads toward what our forefathers 
called the Kingdom of God? In the 
degree that we are able to answer that 
question correctly we are able to “divine 
where the real right doth lie.” 

Let us make our discussion as specific 
as possible. The most burning question 
of our generation is how, amid the in- 
creasing complexities of our machine 
civilization, we are going to preserve, 


fortify, increase those values of the in-_ 


dividual person without which life is not 
worth the cost. Communism in its totali- 
tarian form is one alleged answer to this 
question. We ‘are, I assume, well-nigh 
unanimous in our rejection of this solu- 
tion; it is a perversion of the directive 
of history. 


Economic priest 

What is the alternative? Recently in 
the church of which I am minister we 
had a_ presentation of the “Freedom 
Forum” which currently is enjoying a 
vogue in a number of the large indus- 
trial organizations of the country as 
management seeks to indoctrinate its em- 
ployees in their particular answer to this 
question. They call it “The American 
Way of Life” or “Private Enterprise.” 
My heart was heavy within me as I 
listened to the lecturer. “Freedom 
Forum” is cleverly done, presented with 
visual aids, but it is a tissue of truths, 
half truths and actual misrepresentation. 


TO TT SOTTO OOOO VOU UU UU UU UU UU YUU 

I have heard members of our 
churches say, “In the Unitarian 
church you are free to believe what- 
ever you want.” That is not my 
In the 


Unitarian church you are free to 


understanding of it at all. 


discipline your mind for the discov- 
ery of truth. ... Paradoxically you 
are free to believe, not what you want 


to, but what you have to. ... 


TOO TT STOO OOOO OU OOOO OOO UO UD UU 


Its key note is “freedom” but it is pre- 
sented with a dogmatism which utterl 
contradicts that concept. I had the feel- 
ing that I was hearing the priest of an 
orthodox religion. Here is no final an- 
swer to our problem of reconciling indi- 
vidual freedom with the requirements of 
a society which necessitates a larger 
measure of togetherness. There is re- 
assurance in the fact that the men pres- 
ent were virtually unanimous in their 
rejection of the ideas presented. 


There is a solution to this problem; it 
is not an easy one. It will have to be 
worked out slowly, with blood and sweat 
and tears. It will require much ex- 
perimentation, the exercise of all the in- 
telligence we have, the development of 
new methods, new skills. We shall have to 
remind ourselves constantly that human 
values are more important than eco- 
nomic. Above all it will require that we 
refer our procedure constantly to the test 
of the “directive of history,” that the men 
and women engaged in working out the 
solution, and this means all of us, shall 
be guided by an increasing loyalty to this 
supreme object of devotion; in traditional 
language, that we shall heed the still 
small voice of God whispering in our 
own souls. Yes, the solution is painful 
and slow but I, for one, dare to believe 
that the creative evolutionary forces are 
at work and that out of present agony we 
shall learn to take the next difficult step 
forward. 


Senator Douglas in the article with 
which we began says that he would 
attach no criminal sanctions to the code 
which he is proposing for government 
officials and to that extent it would lack 
“teeth,” but he is confident that were 
such a code adopted and clearly under- 
stood both by the officials and the public, 
it would immeasurably and permanently 
raise the whole level of government 
administration. 


Criticism of love 


Similarly I would not have the code 
for Unitarians built into our organiza- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Shall our public libraries be kept free? 


Christophers’ vocational guidance 


manual reveals technics adapted 


to authoritarian sroups—‘left’ and ‘right’ 


STAFF NOTE: The excerpts below are reprinted from a manual designed to put to 
sectarian uses one of the fundamental institutions of democracy—the public library. 
Its text spells out techniques which will enable a member of a group which rejects the 
tradttional principles of intellectual freedom—the very basis of the American library 
_ system—to undercut these principles and to turn a library to the purposes of any or- 
ganization which believes that men’s minds should be dominated, not free. 

Let us stress the words “any organization.” Issued by the Christophers, a well- 
financed agency for spreading Roman Catholic propaganda, this manual is addressed 
as a vocational suggestion to those who have been enlisted in the movement. It thus 
provides endorsement for a strategy of infiltration, the strategy used by all zealots 
who are bent on “saving” democracy from the “perils” of freedom of information and 
freedom of inquiry. Throughout the manual the stress is laid on the indirect, the 
subtle approach with no suggestion that the “Christopher librarian” should explain to 
his librarian-employer how he intends to use his position of influence. 


‘LIBRARY WORK: ARSENAL OF IDEAS’ 


“A VITAL FORCE. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, a library is no mere storehouse 
of printed volumes. It is an arsenal of 
ideas. It is, in fact, the very battle- 
ground where truth and _ falsehood 
struggle. fiercely for possession of the 
human mind. 

“Again, contrary to popular belief, the 
librarian does not escape from life. He 
or she helps to mold it for good or for 
evil. Incompetence as well as ill will 
can serve in stunting the minds and 
warping the souls of those who come to 
the library searching for relaxation or in- 
formation. An otherwise good book in 
wrong hands, a bad book in any hands, 
may do tremendous damage. 

° ° ° 


“THE NEED IS GREAT. . . . Looking 
into the future, it has been variously 
estimated that in the next six years 
18,000 more professional librarians and 
about 50,000 clerical assistants will be 
required to fill posts in public libraries 
throughout the country, to staff the lib- 
raries of colleges and universities, and 
to administer the special libraries which 
service business and industrial concerns, 
government agencies, professional groups 
and institutions. But most of all, they 
will be needed to run the libraries of 
the 28,000 secondary and 225,000 ele- 
mentary schools which train millions of 
impressionable young Americans, the 
youth of today who will be the adult 


citizens of tomorrow. 
e e e 
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PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF A LI- 
BRARY 

“(1) SELECTING AND ORDERING 
OF BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIAL. 
. . . Since most libraries operate as a 
rule on small budgets, the book selectors 
are in a position of particular power for 
good or evil. . . . libraries make it a 
practice to order books which seem to 
be in demand —a fact of which many 
library users are not aware. Those who 
take up a library career should consider 
it their duty, therefore, to let it be 
known whenever and wherever possible 
that good books can be placed within 
the public’s reach if enough people 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
order department by the simple pro- 
cedure of putting in ‘reserves’ for them. 


“(2) CATALOGUING BOOKS... . 
A cataloguer with high ideals has count- 
less opportunities here to highlight the 
more worthwhile material by means of 
simple technical devices. AN EXAMPLE 
TO FOLLOW: One alert, experienced 
Christopher librarian, for instance, was 
responsible for changing the location of 
certain questionable books on prominent 
display in the local branch of the library 
where she worked, and putting in their 
stead, volumes of sound content. It all 
came about this way: 

“While engaged in the normal rou- 
tine of cataloguing and assigning books 
to their proper location, she noticed her 
new helper, a girl who had been in the 


branch only a few weeks, arranging 
book display on an open shelf, handy f 
all to reach. Closer inspection disclos 
that the particular volumes which we 
being given the most prominence we 
those of Kant, Hegel, Marx, Nietsch 
and Hitler. With that, this Christoph 
librarian walked over and gave instru 
tions that the books mentioned were 
be kept in a reserved section and th 
they were to be suitably identifie 
Furthermore, she told her assistant: 
““To put these books on open shelt 
is not much different from putti: 
bottles of poison in.a medicine cabir 
within easy reach of a child. A drugg 
would know how to use the contents 
the cabinet, no matter how deadly. B 
the child wouldn’t—and his parer 
would have no right to place him in 
position where he could do himself gra 
harm. . . . As for these books if anyo 
does insist on reading them, then the 
should be some effort made to keep the 
in a@ reserved section, properly marke 
That's the very least we can do to say 
guard the minds of those who are i 
capable of accurately evaluating su 
questionable information.’ 


“(3) READERS’ COUNCIL. .. . Re 
erence librarians, who help the pub. 
to locate information, have it in the 
power to assist in the building of 
better world, or to help in the destru 
tion of our liberty and the free, Go 
given rights we now possess. By perso 
to-person contact with readers, the 
librarians can shape the thinking 
countless other people since readers ft 
quently recommend to their friends t 
books which they themselves have be 
advised to read. Also, many write! 
newspapermen, and public officials d 
pend to a great extent on referen 
librarians to assist them in finding m 
terial which frequently has a profow 
effect on the lives of millions. 

“(4) THE DUTIES OF THE CI 
CULATING LIBRARIAN. . . . Circlu: 
ing librarians are continually asked abo 


reading material ‘Is this good?’ With 
Christopher motive, they can easily d 


courage an individual from selecting 
worthless volume simply by replyir 
‘I read it and I don’t think there’s ve 
much in it.’ This approach is far mo 
effective than an outright condemnati 
because, for some curious reason, mai 
people seem to want to read books abo 
which others are outspoken in th 
criticise". 

“NEVER FORGET. . . . Those w 
have the Christopher idea firmly i 
planted in their minds and hearts shou 
not be content, therefore, that you 
Americans sometimes find it difficult 
discover in our libraries the truth th 


j 


at our rich heritage of scholarship and 
enuine literature is often being over- 
oked in favor of much that is pagan 
d materialistic. If sanity is to emerge 
ice more, and soon, more librarians 
e needed who have a real, God-fearing 
mcept of the intellectual content of our 
vilization, who have some realization 
f the importance of preserving it in 
ving minds. 
“Tf those who believe this, and who 
ish to live sanely in the world that can 
st be changed and brought back to 
hrist, then they should not only go into 
brary work themselves; they should 
arnestly and sincerely try to encourage 
t least one other person besides them- 
ves to enter the library field with the 
ose of bringing it to Christ’s Love 
d Christ’s [Roman Catholic] Truth. 


“FIRST THINGS FIRST... . As for 
erance — often that cardinal virtue of 
ndisciplined minds—a person cannot 
tolerant of [non-Roman Catholic] 
Isehood and at the same time tolerant 
{Roman Catholic] truth; for to tolerate 
eans to put up with something a per- 
may not like. No public servant, 
ecially no sound-thinking librarian, 
as a right to put up with untruth — or 
dislike truth... . 
“Books are carriers of ideas. It was 
books written by Rousseau, Voltaire 
d Diderot and the ideas they pro- 
unded or defended, that prepared 
way for the French Revolution. It 
as Karl Marx with his Das Kapital and 
Manifesto that sprinkled the seed for the 
Jommunist Revolution in Russia, and 
\dolph Hitler with his Mein Kampf that 
lelped bring about the strangle-hold of 
Nazism on the people of Germany. A 
Yew York Times report showed that it 
vas Moscow-trained Chinese ‘intellect- 
als’ who indoctrinated the millions of 
acir own people and brought about the 
nquest of their homeland by those 
ose only god is the collective state. An- 
lent Rome conquered Greece, but Greek 
afluence permeated Roman society 
rough her philosophers, her artists, her 
“A WASTED OPPORTUNITY. [A 
»okmobile librarian’s telling of “The 
ountry Bunny’] illustrates one of the 
al functions a traveling libraian per- 
ms. But even in the telling it demon- 
mates what a wonderful opportunity 
as wasted (an opportunity, incidentally, 
hich the librarian had every right to 
e to good advantage) to tell the real 
aster story about the Risen Christ. 
“How much greater would the chil- 
n’s have been if they had been 
dle BY focar, not some charming fable 


ek. Instead, they should be concerned © 


Shall our public libraries be kept free? 


about a rabbit, but the fascinating, true 
history of the Resurrection of the Son 
of God. 

° ° ° 

“QVERCOMING THE OBSTACLES. 
The first obstacle — that of a failure to 
realize the good that can be done by a 
librarian — can most effectively be an- 
swered by our constant stress on the 
high vocation which every sound-think- 
ing man and woman who enters the 
field must possess. It was this conscious- 
ness of a vocation which motivated the 
reader’s advisor in a small town public 
library when a young student from a 
college nearby enlisted her aid in order 
to prepare his college thesis. From the 
books the student requested, it became 
obvious to the librarian that the young 
man was of a confused frame of mind. 
His opinions, as expressed in the course 
of the conversation, seemed not to be 
based on well-recognized fact but on a 
strange mixture of godless philosophy 
and materialistic conjecture. 

“THE PROPER APPROACH. With- 
out taking issue with the young man, the 
librarian answered each request for 
books of questionable subject matter by 
coming up with books by accredited 
authorities. And to these books she 
added her own enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. The result? By the time the 
student had completed the preparation 
for his thesis his whole outlook changed 
completely. Instead of employing an 
irrational approach, through this Chris- 
topher librarian’s influence he had de- 
veloped a well-rounded, sound-thinking 
knowledge of his material. He had come 
face to face with [Roman Catholic] Truth, 
and Truth had won a deserved and 
everwhelming victory! 

s ° ° 


“GOD GIVEN FUNDAMENTALS. 
In addition to his technical training, the 
first requisite for the librarian with a 
Christopher purpose is a thorough 
grounding in Christian philosophy and 
theology. One who has these fundamen- 
tals will realize that his work is not 
aimless or limited to the satisfaction of 
his need for his ‘daily bread.’ For the 
Christopher, librarianship is the frame- 
work within which he can know, love 
and serve God and help others to know, 
love and serve Him also. _ 

“For the Christopher contemplating 
a career as a librarian, therefore, it would 
be wise to get his undergraduate degree 
at a Catholic college or university so 
that he can be doubly sure of receiving 
a Christian intellectual and spiritual 
formation. Too, whenever possible he 
should select a school of library science 
connected with a Catholic institution of 


higher learning, such as Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois; College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa.; Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas. 7. 

“THIS ABOVE ALL... . there are 
other professions with higher incomes. 
But for the alert and able worker prog- 
ress is comparatively rapid. Capable 
young persons have risen to responsible 
administrative posts within five to ten 
years. Even so, those Christophers who 
wish to become guardians of these ar- 
senals of ideas —these libraries — must 
do more than consider personal comfort 
and financial returns. In a very real 
sense, they will be battling for human 
souls, the saving of which is more im- 
portant than the saving of human lives, 
great as this latter task is. 


“HOW TO GO ABOUT IT. The 
Christopher librarian will not seek to im- 
pose [Roman Catholic] facts and [Roman 
Catholic] truth upon people. But he will 
do all that is legitimately possible to 
create and stimulate a demand for good 
books, good literature. He will dis- 
courage books that are likely to confuse 
and degrade the reader—books, for ex- 
ample, like Rousseau’s Emile, a volume 
which did more to undermine the reli- 
gious philospophy of education than any 
book within memory; or the writings of 
John Dewey, William Heard Kilpatrick 
and Harold Rugg, all of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dewey’s 
writings, in particular, express the natu- 
ralistic and secularistic philosophy of 
education, and his enthusiastic disciples 
have been following his example with 
the result that a very grave threat is 
being offered to the Christian cultural 
education of the youth of our country. 
And hundreds of thousands of college 
instructors, superintendents, supervisors, 
staff specialists and class-room teachers, 
most of whom have never seen Dewey 
and the rest, have nevertheless modified 
their educational ideals under the in- 
fluence of their books when they have 
not surrendered them outright... . 

“MANY OPPORTUNITIES. The 
Christopher librarian has many oppor- 
tunities to influence present and future 
generations. Students and housewives, 
though they comprise only 10 percent 
of the population, read 63 percent of all 
books. By exercising infinite tact and 
care the librarian can help shape the 
reading habits and opinions of entire 
families. He can also assist students to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Death be not proud 


Our funeral services have lost their 


meaning in a welter of sentimentality 


A RECENT MAGAZINE CARRIED A STORY about a couple who arrived too early to attend 
a service in one of those fabulous California funeral chapels. 
man wandered around inspecting the elaborate appointments. 


By ROBERT RAIBLE 


While waiting, the 
Noticing a panel of 


electric buttons on the wall, he idly pushed one. Instantly the golden light in the 
chapel turned to a soft pink. He pushed another button and the lights turned a 
delicate blue. He tried a third switch and soft music from an unseen organ flooded 


the building. It was a delightful game. 


He was having more fun than a child 


with a new toy, so he tried a fourth button. The coffin, which had been resting 
before the altar, turned and rolled slowly down the aisle; the bronze doors at the 
end opened silently, and the coffin went through, came to rest on the elevator, 
and descended to the crematory below. The aghast couple fled. 


The story, of course, is apocryphal. 
But it serves to illustrate the disgustingly 
artificial aura with which our American 
culture increasingly surrounds death. 
Death can be beautiful, but it is not 
pretty and cannot be prettified. Death is 
real, and when attempts are made to rob 
it of reality by obstentation and display, 
sensitive people cannot help but be of- 
fended, and sometimes disgusted. 


Afraid of real words 

Our very vocabulary betrays us. We 
have a good English word, “coffin,” for 
a box which encloses a body. But in 
America today the word “casket” is 
used instead. A casket is a small recep- 
tacle for jewels. We disguise no fact, 
and we ease no pain by assaying any 
such silly euphemism as “casket” when 
we mean “coffin.” 

We even seem afraid of the verb “die.” 
How often do we see the word in the 
newspaper headlines or hear it in con- 
versation when we are being informed of 
a death? Almost never! Usually, in- 
stead, we are told that John Smith 
“passed away” last night. Occasionally 
“lost” is used. I still remember the first 
time a woman telephoned me and said 
that she “lost” her husband last night. 
Momentarily I thought he had dis- 
appeared and she could not find him. 
There are dozens of similar ways in 
which we go through verbal gymnastics 
attempting to rationalize or to gloss over 
facts, as though we were not adult 
enough to know the truth. 
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We lose our taste 

At funerals we seem to lose whatever 
good taste we normally possess, and de- 
scend to the most repulsive kind of 
blatant sentimentality. The organ plays 
or the professional quartette frequently 
sings: “The Old Rugged Cross” or “The 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” in four part 
harmony, complete with humming; voic- 
ing words none of us believes, in a maud- 
lin attempt to induce an emotional jag. 
When we hear of the death of a friend 
we usually rush to a telephone and order 
the florist to wire beautiful flowers on a 
frame in an artificial design, as unlike 
Nature as possible. There is a notion, 


that such a gift somehow brings comfort 


to a bereaved family. 

Our funerals today are replete with 
sloppy sentimentality, because we take 
the path of least resistance. We are 
called upon to make many quick deci- 
sions when a death occurs in our family. 
At the time of unbearably poignant grief, 
our minds are preoccupied and our ra- 
tional processes are inhibited. We do 
not want to think. Consequently, we 
usually accept whatever the undertaker 
suggests. 

I am not criticizing the undertaker. He 
is a highly-trained, competent person. 
But he is not a mindreader. He cannot 
know at once the degree of our sensi- 
tivity. He is a person with a vast amount 
of experience and when he advises, he 
can only advise what in his experience 
he has learned most people want. I have 
known many undertakers. My experi- 


ence may have been fortunate, but — 
have never known one who was no 
ready, willing and even anxious to carry 
out any wish, or to do anything which ; 
family desired. Undertakers have to b 
ready to go anywhere, at any hour of the 
day or night. The very nature of thei 
work requires them to have the patience 
of Job. They are what people have mad 
them and they do what they have foun¢ 
most people want. 

To clergymen, a disturbing character 
istic of some funerals is the matter 0: 
fees. A minister should not be paid fo 
conducting a funeral service (or a wed 
ding). That is, he should not be paid by 
the loyal and faithful people who yea 
after year contribute to the running ex 
penses of the church and steadily suppor 
it. From that support comes the minis 
ter’s salary. On the other hand, a persor 
who does not annually contribute to < 
church, and who needs a minister once 
or twice in his life time for a wedding, 2 
funeral, consultation or other services. 
should not feel that he can. square hi: 
conscience and pay his way by offering 
the minister an honorarium of $10 o7 
$20. That is an anomaly indicative o} 
the grossest insensitivity. People whe 
never in their lives contribute to the 
regular running expenses of a church 
should expect and desire to pay $100 as 
a minimum.at the rare times when they 
do need the offices of religion. But it is 
personally repugnant to most minister: 
to be paid for making a prayer at the bier 
of a beloved friend or parishioner. Money 
is a necessity of life, but it should not 
intrude at a time when one’s heart is full. 

I criticize our present funeral services 
because they frequently are lacking | 
good taste and usually offend the sensi 
tive and decent impulses we est 
They often place an unnecessary strail 
and harassment on the members of ¢ 
bereaved family. Funeral services once 
were a comfort to the family and frier 
who attended them. Today no one ex 
pects to be comforted. The most he asks 
is that he not be offended. oe 


a 


QAAQAAAAARRARAAANAADAAAADARAAS 
The body should not be present at a 
memorial service, and there certainly 
should be no parade of mourners 
around an open coffin for one final 
glance of something that is not there. 
What we know and admire and love 
in a friend or relative is his inner 
self, not the shell that houses his 
body. BS 

DAALQHN ANANDA ARQAAAAAAKRAAAADIADIDDAYA 
parade of mourners 

mstead of funerals I would substitute 
imple memorial service at the church. 
should never be in an undertaker’s 
lor. A funeral service is a religious 
vice. The place for it is in church. 
nerals were always held in churches 
il recently. I deprecate and deplore 
-modern change. The body should 
be present at a memorial service, and 
re certainly should be no parade of 
urners around an open coffin for one 
il glance of something that is not 
re. What we know and admire and 
e in a friend or relative is his inner 
, not the shell that houses his body. 
death that shell is still deserving of 
consideration which would enable us 
call an undertaker and tell him to dis- 
e of it quietly and respectfully, pref- 
bly by cremation. 

n calmness and at our leisure we 
uld arrange for a memorial service at 
church. The undertaker would not 
present and should not have anything 
do with it. It could be after the 
ular Sunday service, if it was wanted 
n. We have done that in our church. 
it could be any other time: perhaps 
: some afternoon, a few days or a few 
sks later, depending on the conven- 
ee of those who attend. There need 
no rushing together of relatives from 
over the country. A few flowers could 
on the altar, as usual, but there defi- 
ly should not be dozens of so-called 
ral pieces” to clutter up the service. 


friends who wanted to send flowers to 
family to brighten up the house could 
so. But the whole contents of a 
wist’s shop should not be moved en- 
sse to the residence on the first day. 
jothing else could be done, the florist 
id be told to space over several days, 
eeks, deliveries that he has orders to 
to the same residence. This, with 
ps a note at that time, stating that 
rs were on their way later, would 
the deliveries to the number of dif- 
t florists who received orders in con- 
with the same death. 


better than a plethora of flowers, 
ever, is the growing custom of mak- 
memorial gift to a charity, or to the 


church. Our own church has printed 
booklets for this purpose. They can be 
obtained any time at the pamphlet rack, 
or they. will be mailed to anyone on re- 
quest. A number of such bequests have 
been received by our church, How much 
more fitting and satisfying it is to be me- 
morialized in something permanent, 
beautiful and useful to living people. 
No matter whatever else anyone believes, 
we all know that one’s life is definitely 
immortalized when its memory is con- 
tinued in an institution that is dedicated 
to the good of mankind. There are those 
who like to be known as a tower of virtue 
in their declining years; but most of us 
would prefer, instead, to be known as a 
benefactor of the future. 


Death —a community loss 


The memorial service should be 
simple. It might include a bit of quietly 
beautiful music, or perhaps some read- 
ings (poetry or Scripture), and almost 
certainly, a prayer. I can conceive of a 
service in which not a word would be 
spoken: a service consisting solely of 
vesper music, capable of lifting the heart 
and inspiring the soul. Whatever else 
the service consists of, it definitely should 
exclude the long, tin-saint type of eulogy. 
Eulogies now characterize nearly all 
Southern funerals except, of course, those 
in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches, which have the good taste to 
exclude them. Death is not the time 
for bragging eulogies. The religious 
service at death is a community service. 
The members of the religious community 
suffer a common loss; when one dies, a 
part of everyone who is left has died. 
Eulogies are now an anachronism in 
other parts.of the country. We, too, 
should perceive how inappropriate they 
are and should discontinue them. 


A service of your own planning 

What are you going to do about your 
own death? If you do nothing about it 
now, you may be sure that when the time 
for your funeral comes it will be con- 
ducted in the same way that other 
funerals are conducted today. Your 
family will not be able to make the quick 
decisions necessary and it will not be 
able to withstand the social pressure of 
our current mores unless you write your 
instructions as to what you would like 
done. You should state the kind of coffin 
that you want; and whether you want to 
be buried, and where; or cremated, and 
if so what you want done with the ashes; 
and whether you want the present type 
of funeral service or the kind of memorial 
service I have just described, or some 
other different service; and the specific 
readings you'd like, if any. If you write 
such specific directions, your wishes can 
be sealed and deposited in a strong box 
at the church; or the directions may be 


left with your lawyer, or some friend. 
The church should be informed of the. 
existence of these directions for your 
funeral so that several persons would 
know that they exist, to be sure that they 
would not be overlooked. The one place 
not to put such information would be in 
your safe deposit box at the bank, for 
when a person dies his safe deposit box 
is sealed and cannot be opened until his 
will is probated and a responsible execu- 
tor appointed. This is usually done after 
the funeral is over. 

Some may feel it macabre to make 
such plans in advance. But to fail to do 
so is just as improvident as failing to 
make a will. There is nothing for which 
your family will be so grateful as it will 
be for your foresight and your considera- 
tion in relieving your relatives of the 
strain and of the harassment of making 
decisions at such a time. The service of 
our church is available as a depository 
for such documents. I have put there an 
expression of my own wishes and it will 
be with quiet satisfaction that I shall re- 
ceive others to lock up with my own. 


An apology to the pagans 

Basicaly the fault of our present 
funerals lies deep-hidden in the fact that 
we have no unifying center to our cul- 
ture. This age has no cohesive phil- 
osophy, no common core of religion and 
of thinking, which all men accept and 
which binds them together communally; 
as Europe, for instance, was united in 
the era when the great cathedrals were 
being built as a visible expression and 
symbol of its common faith. Men knew 
then what they were here for, and what 
the purpose of life was; and they knew 
what happened when they died.: 

I have called our funerals pagan: I 
should apologize to the pagans. Most 
primitive peoples today still know the an- 
swers to the questions of life and death,’ 
In their dances, their chants and their 
other mores they treat death with dignity 
and with a meaningful symbolism. But 
our funeral symbolism has lost its mean- 
ing, because our symbols generally have 
lost their meaning. We no longer accept 
them nor have faith in them. We have 
no valid symbols because we have no 
common faith which is accepted un- 
questioningly by us as a nation, or as a 
culture. The greatest unsolved question 
in Western culture today is not “will the 
atomic bomb destroy civilization?” No! 
The previous question is: “What is the 
purpose of life; what is the nature of 
man?” If we could agree on the answer 
to that question then we would know 
automatically the answer to the questions 
about war and the atomic bomb. Until 
our culture finds its answers, we as Uni- 
tarians are surely able to find ours, and to 
articulate them for ourselves, and to the 
world. 
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Mrs. Layer and her family drive thirty miles (round trip) every Sunday to attend 
the First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, Ohio. As a laywoman — and free-lance 
writer — she gives her own personal history in another of the series on how people 
have come to Unitarianism from other denominations and beliefs. 


Where is the charity in our hearts? 


True religion means to love and serve, 


not to accept or reject theological beliefs 


By FRANCES EVANS LAYER 


“THE SCIENTIST’S STUDY AND investigation,” Professor Biggins was saying in his 
matter-of-fact voice, “brought him up against an impasse. He learned the meagre- 
ness and greatness of man’s intellect — its ability to deal with all that comes within 
the range of man’s experience, its impotence in dealing with what transcends experi- 
ence. He found that.in its ultimate nature nothing can be known with certainty. 
Therefore ‘the only honest philosophy, to use Huxley's words, ‘is agnosticism.’” 


I sat toward the back of the room in 
Professor Biggin’s philosophy class and 
heard. those words with dismay. 


Terrified of punishment 

Brought up in a Presbyterian church 

of fairly fundamentalist theology, a few 
college courses in philosophy and com- 
parative religion were causing me to 
question all my early teachings regarding 
God, the Bible, Jesus and immortality. 
This questioning, my fundamentalist 
teachers had assured me at vacation, was 
wickedness for which God would severe- 
ly ‘punish me. I was terribly afraid — 
but I couldn’t cease questioning, doubt- 
ing, disbelieving. I lay awake many 
nights terrified of the threatened pun- 
ishment. 
' Finding me in tears one afternoon in 
my room, my boarding-house landlady 
added her voice to the threats of my 
Sunday School teachers when I confided 
my doubts and questionings. 

“Look here,” she said sternly, “God 
is the Heavenly Father who created the 
world. You know better than to ques- 
tion that. It’s wicked. God will surely 
punish you.” 

And one night not long after, coming 
in late after a date, I found my Bible 
open under my pillow. Drawing: it out, 
I found that Mark 16:16 had been un- 
derlined with a red pencil: “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall .be 
damned.” ° 


Reason is the only oracle 

Then one day in An Inquiry into 
the Religion of the Third President, by 
Henry Wilder Foote, I came across this 
advice sent to Peter Carr by his uncle, 
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Thomas Jefferson: “Shake off all the 
fears and servile prejudices, under 
which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in the seat, and call 
to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 
Question with boldness even the exist- 
ence of God, because if there be one, 
he must more approve of the homage of 
reason than that of blindfolded fear. . . . 
Your own-reason is the only oracle 
given you by heaven, and you are 
answerable not for the rightness, but 
the uprightness of the decision.” If 
Thomas Jefferson could trust God (if 
any) to be sympathetic, understanding 
and merciful, so could I. I was never 
afraid of God’s punishment again. I 
learned from the same book that Jeffer- 
son’s church had been the Unitarian. 
Henceforth it should be mine. 


At that time, when I was first at- 
tracted to Unitarianism, I understood 
that “individual freedom of belief” was 
one of its basic tenets. It seems now that 
this term, long used so glibly, needs 
some serious examination. When we use 
it, do we mean only that others should, 
with sympathy and respect, permit us 
to hold our beliefs, or do we mean that 
we must tolerate the beliefs of others, 
no matter how opposed to our own, with 
sympathy and respect? And do we mean 
that we Unitarians are free to believe 
anything, or nothing at all? It has been 
said that true tolerance is the most diffi- 
cult of virtues to cultivate, and this one 
can believe, for we find, even in our 
own fellowship, that we have great 
difficulty in being tolerant toward one 
another’s beliefs. Some have even sug- 
gested that tolerance is no virtue. 


To consider for a moment what o1 
ought to believe: There is the world | 
reality, and the world of belief. Mo 
Unitarians believe, in theological ma 
ters, what seems to them logical ar 
reasonable in the light of scientific fin 
ings and their own and all human e 
perience; whereas most fundamentalis 
believe what they will to. In any cas 
beliefs cannot be proven—they a 
debatable. We liberals often say th 
one may believe anything which, aft 
due study and thought, seems to hi 
true. But since no theological belie 
can be either proven or conclusive 
disproved, it would seem that it ill b 
comes any of us to be too dogmat 
about our own, or too scornful of a 
other’s. 

One of the most common and amusir 
of human foibles is our tendency to a 
cept our own viewpoint as the corre 
one. For jnstance, a person who is mo 
refined than I in his choice of humorot 
stories, I am apt to consider priggis| 
one who is slightly more risque, I ten 
to call vulgar. Even the most fair-minde 
person may sometimes have a bit | 
difficulty not to take a condescendir 
or condemning view of differing the 
logical beliefs. No matter what his ow 
position, anyone more orthodox will I 
branded as hopelessly fundamentals 
anyone more liberal, as practically a 
atheist. Strangely enough, of the 
most saintly humans I have ever know 
one was decidedly fundamentalist in 
theology, the other called himself 
atheist; so much for the relation of 
logical concepts to character. 


Appalled at the insults 
In the theist-humanist contro 


. 


ere is the charity in our 


hearts? 


{Religious} beliefs cannot be proven 
—they are debatable. We liberals 
often say that one may believe any- 
thing which, after due study and 
thought, seems to him true. But 
since no theological beliefs can be 
either proven or disproved, it would 
seem that it ill becomes any of us 
o be too dogmatic about our own, 
or too scornful of another’s, 


own fellowship, I find myself in the 
iddle, appalled at the unseemly way 
ach reviles and insults the other. One 
eist writes: “It is the narrowness of 
umanists that is driving theists out of 
itarianism! It is they who are ‘putting 
p fences’ to insist that all of us who try 
» adhere to historic Unitarianism are 
ymehow deficient in intellect or con- 
zience.” (But isn’t individual freedom 
f belief — with no restrictions — historic 
Iitarianism?) On the other hand the 
neists also seem to imply that the 
umanists are “somehow deficient in in- 
sllect or conscience.” 


My trouble is that I have enormous 
ympathy with both the theists and 
umanists, probably because in my jour- 
ey through life I moved from funda- 
jentalism to agnosticism, to atheism, to 
umanism, to theism. At present I call 
ayself a theist—in the sense that the 
erm depends, of course, on one’s defini- 
ion of God. He may exist as a person, 
t being, or creator; I can’t prove he 
loesn’t exist in such a capacity, but 
ave little conviction that he does. What 
mean by “God” is the eternal longing 
hat is in man for goodness, truth, love, 
eauty, justice. Albert Schweitzer says 
. . . there is the God of love within 
he God of the forces of the universe — 
me with Him and yet so totally different. 
e let ourselves be seized and carried 
vey by that vital stream.” And again: 
My life is completely and unmistak- 
bly determined by the mysterious ex- 
erience of God revealing Himself within 
ne as ethical Will and desiring to take 
old of my life.” James Luther Adams, 
A Faith for Free Men, puts it: “God 
; that reality which works upon us and 
trough us and in accord with which we 
achieve truth, beauty or good- 
...” Mr. Adams also says: “The 
aly person who is really an atheist is 
e who denies that there is any reality 
ut sustains meaning and goodness in 
human venture. He is one who rec- 
nizes nothing as validly commanding. 


is difficult to find this sort of atheist, 
haps impossible.” 


Word-quibbling 

In the main, I would wager that the 
theist — humanist viewpoints are much 
in agreement, only they express them- 
selves in different words and terms. It 
is this word-quibbling that bothers me. 
It’s interesting, but I think the differ- 
ences involved are not important. It 
would be better to try to understand 
each other rather than to accuse one 
another of stupidity and lack of con- 
science. Sometimes I worry over the 
time and energy we waste which might 
be put to more constructive use, to say 
nothing of the fact that we might tear 
our fellowship to pieces. It seems to me 
that in the Unitarian church one should 
be free to use any words in a reasonably 
recognizable sense and be heard with 
sympathetic, respectful understanding 
and an absence of quibbling or name- 
calling. In other words, I say: let us 
humanists and theists be more tolerant 
and courteous to each other and dem- 
onstrate that in our fellowship we can 
live together in a harmony that is really 
charitable and friendly. 


Personally, though I do happen to be 
a theist, the saddest day I can conceive 
of will be that on which the American 
Unitarian Association goes on record as 
making unwelcome any honest, sincere 
truth-seeker, whether he labels himself 
as theist, humanist, atheist, agnostic or 
what-have-you. Some of my dearest 
friends call themselves atheists, and 
others of them are fundamentalists. I 
can’t feel that any of them are stupid 
or depraved simply because their theo- 
logical concepts differ from my own. I 
don’t want to condemn them, and Im 
sure God wouldn't do so. I’m only too 
happy to worship in the same church 
with them, ignoring our theological dif- 
ferences and concentrating on areas of 
agreement so that we could get on with 
the much work to be done. 


All shades of believers 

Then, if we were to make Unitar- 
janism exclusive, what would we do with 
our young people? Do not many of 
them, in growing up, go from funda- 
mentalism, to atheism, to agnosticism, 
to humanism, to theism —though not 
necessarily in that order? Are we to 
welcome them in our midst when fresh- 
men and exclude them when juniors, or 
vice versa? Is not true religion more an 
attitude of the soul which impels it to 
cultivate virtue, to love and serve, rather 
than the acceptance or rejection of any 
theological beliefs? 

It is my fervent hope that our denomi- 
nation will continue to include all shades 
of believers and unbelievers, all agree- 


ing to disagree on theological questions, 
and, in a true spirit of tolerance and 
charity, uniting for worship and service 
—“unity in diversity.” The atheists and” 
humanists can worship “goodness, truth 
and beauty” while the theists are wor- 
shiping “God”—and no doubt with 
equal benefit. Or they can sit and medi- 
tate—is not that a kind of prayer? 
Surely God (if any) won’t mind —so 
long as we all get some charity in our 
hearts! 


CODE FOR UNIT ARIANS 
(Continued from page 17) 


tional structure or enforced by official 
sanctions. To do so would be contrary 
to our genius. There is no danger of a 
forced uniformity among us. It is at 
once our glory and our despair that we 
are much too individualistic for that. We 
shall continue our wide diversity as 
persons and as churches. Yet I am con- 
vinced were such a code clearly articu- 
lated among us, were it known to all 
that we hold no one is properly entitled 
to the name Unitarian save as he does his 
utmost to grow in stature of character, 
save as he disciplines his intelligence to 
the progressive discovery of the truth, 
save as he gives his supreme devotion to 
that universal community of brotherhood 
which is being built on our earth home, 
it would immeasurably and permanently 
lift the whole level of our effectiveness as 
a religious community. Such a code is 
applicable to us on all levels, as indi- 
vidual Unitarans, as churches, as a 
denomination. 

If I have presumed to speak in criti- 
cism of certain aspects of our movement 
it is a criticism born of love. This Uni- 
tarian Church is very precious to me. 
My father before me was a Unitarian 
minister. All my years have been spent 
in its fellowship. I believe profoundly 
in its future. I am sure that despite our 
small size we have an indispensable con- 
tribution to make to the world in this 
time of crisis. We are in a strategic posi- 
tion to lead mankind in the creation of 
that dynamic religious faith which it 
sorely needs to give it a sense of direc- 
tion and inspiration for the forward 
march. The degree in which we shall 
succeed in rendering this service is the 
degree in which we discipline ourselves 
to the requirements of those grand prin- 
ciples which have emerged with increas- 
ing clarity in our long history and have 
brought us to this point of opportunity. 


78 Unitarian churches have Adult Ed- 
ucation Committees. 

298 Unitarian churches have reported 
3,180 officers and teachers in church 
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NEWS 


News Editor, EDWARD DARLID 
Assistant News Editor, BARBARA BUEI 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Volunteer labor, grit and $1500 build 


new Unitarian church 


A fire escape is a lousy place to hold a 
Sunday school class. And it didn’t take 
Francis Locke, superintendent of the Sunday 
School of the Unitarian Church of Phoenix, 
long to decide that the only way out was to 
build a church. Not a bad idea when you're 
flush but not when you're bouncing along on 
a battered budget. Yet recently, the Phoenix 
Unitarian church erected a building for a 
total cost of less than $1500, built entirely by 
volunteer labor of the members themselves. 

Back in 1946, when the church was first 
organized, the congregation met in a local 
school building —a satisfactory arrangement 
for the adults, but rough sledding for the 
Sunday school which met there for two 
years. Fire escapes, sandboxes and baseball 
bleachers were meeting places. Some kind 
of limited arrangement was finally finagled, 
but when this was lost, the church moved to 
another location. This time the kids had a 
chance to play, but in June of 1950 the con- 
gregation had to move again. 

In the meantime John Findly arrived as 
new minister. Formerly director of Home 
Projects of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
he brought some glowing stories of Uni- 
tarian Service groups in action. Unskilled 
hands had raised structures both strong and 
beautiful. Volunteer high school and col- 
lege students had mixed and poured cement, 
set concrete blocks and learned the simple 
intricacies of a saw. It was a challenging 
concept to the congregation. And some 
members were fired with enough ambition 
to insist on calling a special meeting of the 
congregation to “investigate possibilities.” 

They met in May of 1950. Enthusiasm 
raised its virile head but the facts of finance 
soon lopped it off. For when the supporters 
of the “lets-build-a-church-now” movement 
were confronted with the meagre funds 
available many were embarrassed into 
silence. Some doubted a church could be 
built with twice the funds, and one member 
vigorously asserted, “There weren't half a 
dozen people in the congregation capable 
of building a church.” But still the idea 
persisted. 

During the summer other events shoved 
building plans into the background. The 
dream of a church nearly faded. Now meet- 
in the local Y. W. C. A., the church school 
was quartered in the basement. Here in 
two darkly-painted roéms the entire Sunday 
school held its meetings. The rich Arizona 
sunlight struggled through a couple of tiny 
windows. 

Upstairs the congregation was faced with 
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in Phoenix 


darker prospects. It was reported that the 
Y. W. C. A. might need the room the church 
was using. Attendance reports were even 
darker. At one time it shrivelled to less 
than forty. By December the situation was 
bleak indeed. A financial statement showed 
a substantial debt of several hundred dollars. 
A total of only $1500 was earmarked for 
building. The treasurer declined to accept 
nomination for the following year. It was 


even suggested that the church disband into _ 


a fellowship. 


Strangely enough it was at this point that 
people started to speak louder about church- 
building. January 1951 started a new year 
for the church of Phoenix. Under John 
Findly’s urgings it was decided to scrape 
the bottom of the barrel for enough re- 
sources to go on the radio. The first pro- 
gram started in January. The response was 
not terrific at first, but gradually the at- 
tendance crept back. A reckless gamble 
had begun to pay off. 


Now the church began to hear reports that 
the Y might need the room to use as a 
women’s dormitory if any of the air fields 
near Phoenix were reactivated. It is pos- 
sible that the congregation had become un- 
duly apprehensive, but it sounded like an- 
other move for the Unitarian church. At 
this point, however, people were more cheer- 
ful. One of the members, Eugene R. 
Michau, plotted and designed a structure 
which would cost about $1500 —the exact 
amount in the building fund! Mrs. Wilhel- 
mina Muth offered a two acre plot of ground 
for a five year period. When this news 
broke a special meeting of the congregation 
was called for February 18th, 1951. 


With a display of enthusiasm that shook 
the most doubtful, the congregation unani- 
mously voted to go ahead. The work was 
to be volunteer, the labor not all pleasant 
and rosy, the hours many and long; but not 
a dissenting vote was cast! 


At once the work started. The very next 
day the plot. was staked out. Two days 
later the concrete foundation blocks had 
been mixed and poured, and at the end of 
the second week the skeleton framework 
stood high against the Arizona plain. By 
the 18th of March — exactly a month from 
the day of the congregational meeting—serv- 
ices were held in the new church. This 
time people wore levis and old clothes; for 
hard work followed the worship. 

By now a new enthusiasm and an increas- 
ing attendance sparked the growth of the 


Rev. John K. Findly had served the U1 
tarian Church of Phoenix for a year an 
a half before his installation. That eve 
took place this spring, just after the finis 
ing touches had been put on the co 
gregation-built church. Shown above a 
Mr. Findly (left) and Rev. Peter Samso 
of San Diego who delivered the Char, 
to the Minister. 


building itself. Someone donated a cool 
and a heater. Someone else volunteered | 
set the wiring. Another member can 
forth with a wheelbarrow. The church we 
offered a butane tank complete with fixing 
The building fund grew. A hundred chai 
were ordered, and $70 worth purchased tk 
first day. 

But more important— nearly everyor 
gave their services. Sixty-five adults, an 
fifteen children contributed in some way ¢ 
other. The figures don’t tell the whole stor 
—the story of the women who laid most ¢ 
the flagstone, the story of the teachers an 
dentists who helped lay the roof, the stor 
of countless others who helped to hammei 
paint, saw or lift the heavy beams into plac 

By Easter the structure was nearly com 
plete and that Sunday the church wa 
packed. Still, there was more to be don 
and evening hours was hastily crammed witl 
work, By the 18th of April—two month 
from the very day the congregation voted t 
build (Feb. 18th) —the church was read 
for dedication and installation of J 
Findly as minister. (He had been 
for one and one-half years.) Before | 
evening’s ceremony last minute touches ¥ 


at on the green drapes and the stained 
dwood trim. Joining in admiration and 
ell-wishing were the Reverends Stephen 
ritchman from Los Angeles, Harold 
thmidt from Van Nuys, Peter Samsom of 
m Diego, Howard Matson from Santa 
lonica, Dan Huntington Fenn from Tucson, 
id Frank Ricker, regional director of the 
acific Coast Unitarian Council. 

The rest has been almost anti-climactic. 
he church now stands erect and proud 
fainst a background of date palms and 
igged hills, its unique design harmonizing 
tractively with the landscape and_ its 
wing features of modern construction char- 
teristic of forward-looking Unitarian 
eals. 


At present there’s still the Sunday school 
be built and plans for additional construc- 
gn is in the offing. Again the work will be 
jlunteer and again the materials will be 
tid for in cash. A spirit and a morale like 
at of the Phoenix church is hard to temper 
‘silence. It’s an easy thing to add up the 
fures and account the cost of a building. 
nd many times such figures are quite im- 
essive — especially when you erect a 
march for around $1 a square foot. But 
orale and spirit is another thing to reckon 
ith. You can tell it is there by the way a 
il is driven home, or by the way a beam is 
fted into place, but you can’t sit down 
id add it up or draw a diagram to prove 

It only shows itself in a few half-smiles, 
-a couple of remarks like the time when 
ene Michaud (designer and supervisor of 
mstruction) and Ralph Dickinson were 
orking late. It was a tough job and both 
ere tired. Ralph turned to go home. 
“Well, thanks a lot,” said Gene. 
“Don’t thank me,” came the quick reply, 
id he smiled as he finished, “After all, it’s 
y church too.” 

KENNETH W. PAULI 


NION SUMMER SERVICES: Under the 
spices of the First Church, the Second 
murch and the Arlington St. Church in 
ston, the following summer services will 
‘held at Arlington St. Church at 11 a. m.: 
ly 1. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, D.D., 
Arlington Street Church 
ly 8. Rev. H. Stewart Carter, M.A., 
Cambridge, England. 
15. Rev. F. J. van Holk, Holland. 
22. Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
: president, American Unitarian 
; Association. 
ly 29. Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First 
| Unitarian Church, San Francisco 
5. Rev. David N. Beach, D.D., First 
Church of Christ, New Haven. 

. 12. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
First Church, Philadelphia. 

. 19. Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Th.D., First Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore. 

. 26. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Detroit. 

2. Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., presi- 
dent, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. 

9. Rev. Duncan Howlett, First 
Church in Boston. 


WOMAN’S WORK: 
Mixing cement for 
the foundation of the 
Phoenix church. 
This picture was 
taken during the first 
week of construc- 
tion. 


SECOND WEEK 
OF WORK: Raising 
the beams by hand. 
All of the work on 
the Phoenix church 
was done by mem- 
bers of the congre- 
gation. 


PALM SUNDAY 
was Work Sunday in 
Phoenix. Services 
were held for the 
first time in the new 
church, but mem- 
bers of the congrega- 
tion wore levis and 
old clothes; and 
hard work followed 
the service. 


Church 


Barre, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 


Minister Called 
Edward White 
Edward A. Cahill 
Kenneth Warren (Student Minister) 
Dorchester, Mass. (First Church) Robert MacPherson 
Alan Deale (Student Minister) 
South Nassau, L. I., New York Lon Ray Call 
Sudbury, Mass. (In addition to Alexander Szent-Ivanyi 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 


Ordinations and Installations 
May 27 — Nathaniel Lauriat, Northampton, Mass. (Installed) 


Effective Date 


May 
November 
October 
September 
October 
May 

June 


May 27 — George Plagenz, Assistant Minister, King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


June 5 — James C. Brewer, Melrose, Mass. (Ordained) 


June 13 — Hugo P. Leaming, Free Religious Fellowship, Chicago, Ill. (Ordained) 


une 17 — Richard Nelson Archer, Groton, Mass. 


une 17 — Arthur B. Jellis, Northborough, Mass. 
jie 24 — George G. Brooks, Danvers, Mass. (Ordained) 
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300th ANNIVERSARY: Marking its 300th 
anniversary with special services, a banquet; 
an historical pageant, and a symbolic com- 
munion service in which priceless old Eng- 
lish silver dating before 1668 was used 
again, the First Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, of West Bridgewater, Mass. (Rev. 
Paul E. Lauffer) surveyed its rich traditions 
and took stock of its future on June 24, 
Taking part in the services were Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the AUA; Rev. 
William Lord McKinney, minister of the 
First Congregational Society, Unitarian, of 
Bridgewater, and well-known historian of 
the locality; Dr. Lester Clark Lewis, minis- 
ter of Unity Church, Brockton (Unitarian); 
and Mr. Lauffer. General chairman of the 
celebration was Miss Jane Bartlett of West 
Bridgewater, a life member of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. . . . In the days 
when the church was founded there were 


nothing but Indian trails through the forest 
connecting the area with Duxbury and 
Plymouth; and two years before the found- 
ing, Myles Standish had purchased the 
“Duxbury New Plantations’— as the region 
was called — from Massasoit for seven coats, 
eight hoes, nine hatchets, 20 knives, four 
moose skins and 10% yards of cotton. The 
church still has the original deed. In a 
pattern which is not unfamiliar in modern 
Unitarian circles, the new church met in 
private homes until the people were able to 
put up a building of their own in 1662. The 
present meeting house is the fourth to house 
the church, and was built in 1801. The first 
three ministers served a total of 167 years: 
Rev. James Keith (who was sponsored by 
Increase Mather)— 1662-1719; Rev. Daniel 
Perkins, 1721-1780; and Rev. John Reed, 
1780-1831. (These facts are taken.from the 
pageant, written by Mr. McKinney and 


Christophers 
(Continued from page 19) 


get answers to certain questions which 
are infinitely more important than the 
mastery of Latin, Mathematics or 
English... . 


“STEP IN RIGHT DIRECTION. 
Librarians continually report of late that 
borrowers are consistently progressing 
towards books that discuss serious and 
deep matters . . . books such as Human 
Destiny, Peace of Soul, Seven Storey 
Mountain, The Robe, You Can Change 
*the World, and Three Minutes a Day, 
which are not only on the best-seller 
lists but lead the reserve list in many 
public libraries. . . 


“The job of the Christopher librarian 
is to guide those who wish to travel 
along the path leading to Christ and His 
{Roman Catholic] Truth. So far as it is 
possible, the Christopher librarian will 
supply the books and materials necessary 
for meeting the known wants of the peo- 
ple; and he will stimulate, advise and en- 
courage them to fulfill those inner and 
abiding longings for spiritual nourish- 
ment and peace that only God can 
OIVee se oe 


“TIME FOR ACTION. This, natu- 
rally, raises the question: what are we 
going to do about the situation? In this 
age of unreason; are we going to allow 
countless young and defenseless persons 
to be mislead through ignorance, in- 
competence, or purposeful indirection? 
Would we care to see duplicated the 
case of a book on miracles, only to have 
offered to one a certain Brewer's Direc- 
tionary of Miracles [NorE: published in 
1896, and long out of print] which takes 
for granted that miracles just don’t 
exist? It is like a person in search of 
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religion being referred to the writings 
of Karl Marx or Nicolai Lenin. 

“On the other hand, would we rather 
see repeated, over and over again, the 
action of a Christopher librarian in a 
small town who performed a truly 
Christ-like service to the whole com- 
munity by a bit of well-directed, con- 
structive effort? 

“PURPOSE MADE THE DIFFER- 
ENCE. Since she was familiar, natu- 
rally, with library routine, she was aware 
that a sufficient number of requests for 
a book, or books, influenced the library 
authorities in the selection of new vol- 
umes for the reading public. She was 
conscious, too, that this was exactly the 
manner in which many books of atheistic 
and materialistic ideology found their 
way to the library shelves. The godless 
used the ordinary means available to 
every citizen to make their demands 
known. This Christopher, therefore, 
took a page out of their ‘book’ and con- 
tacted all her friends in and around her 
neighborhood, advising them to come to 
the library and put in requests for a 
number of really good volumes which 
emphasized God-given. principles and 
had in them a strong undercurrent of 
spirituality. 

“The plan met with a success beyond 
her wildest expectations. The idea 
caught fire to such an extent, in fact, 
that requests for good reading material 
literally has swamped the requests of 
those with godless sympathies. . . . 

“ITS OUR RESPONSIBILITY... . 
Let there be no doubt about it. Thou- 
sands of Christopher librarians are 
needed — and needed urgently — if our 
libraries are to fulfill their function, if 
books are to be raised to ‘life,’ if sanity 
is to be restored to living so that the 
world may one day be won back to 
Christ.” 


members of the Old Bridgewater Histor 
Society. ) 

FELLOWSHIP FIELD WORK: At a se 
nar for Fellowships held in the First l 
tarian Church in Oklahoma City recently 
was voted to establish an Oklahoma Ext 
sion Committee “to cooperate with ir 
viduals and small groups throughout 
state who are interested in holding 1 
tarian meetings and in organizing additic 
Unitarian Fellowships.” A representat 
from each society in Oklahoma was selec 
to serve on the Committee. Chairman 
Mr. Francis Campbell from the Tr 
church; Mr. W. Dean Kirby from Oklaho 
City; and from the Fellowships, Mr. A. 
Miller of Norman, Dr. Walter P. Taylor 
Stillwater, with the representative fr 
Bartlesville still to be chosen. 

The Committee plans to function in | 
manner: when an opportunity arises in so 
part of the state,-the member of the Cec 
mittee who is nearest will be assigned 
responsibility of offering to be of servi 
and, if a meeting proves practicable, y 
arrange for a group of laymen from 
church or Fellowship to attend and be 
help in whatever way is possible. 


Church Announcements 


1686.) Cor 
Tremont and School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perki 
Minister. Rev. George R. Plagenz, Assista 
Elwood FE. Gaskill, Organist and Choirmast 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11 A. M. Mid Day Pr 
ers, Tuesday and Friday. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STRE 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev D: 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. 
Church School. 9:45 a m 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHUR 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks H 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Ev 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Chu 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11 
A, M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high sch 


‘age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. 


THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND | 
ee WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VI 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SQUI 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minist 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 1! a 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office of 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Stap! 
Executive Director. 


— A NEW REVELATION — 


Proof of after life experiences, 
revealed by men who have been 
revived from the dead. This book 
tells how we pass through death 
and survive. . $1.00 pd. Chas. E. 
Heuer, 4811-R, Herron Rd., Eureka, 


Calif. 


HIGHEST AWARD: To 
Karl W. Deutsch, 
editor of the “Seeds 
of Thought Series” 
of the Beacon Press, 
and member of the 
department of his- 
tory at Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
Technology, went 
the highest social 
Karl W. Deutsch science award 
; which MIT makes: 
1e Sumner Prize “for the best study deal- 
g with any means or measures tending to- 
ards the prevention of war and the estab- 
hment of universal peace.” The award 
nounts to about $600 and was founded by 
e late Senator Charles Sumner. Professor 
eutsch won the prize with a manuscript 
titled “Nationalism and Social Communi- 
tion,” to be published by the MIT press 
xt fall. 


MOTHER OF THE 
YEAR: Honored as 
the outstanding 
Massachu- 
s e t t s mother of 
1951 in public 
ceremonies on Bos- 
ton Common, 
where more than 
4000 men and wo- 
men paid tribute to 
her, was Mrs. 
: Thomas W. Prince 
Brockton, for 18 years a member, with 
r family, of Unity Church, Brockton, 
Jnitarian—Rev. Lester Clark Lewis). The 
aston Post reported: “Close to tears with 
notion, this mother of seven children, four 
‘whom served in World War II, expressed 
t love in the simple words, “There are so 
any mothers in the State, probably far more 
serving than I, that I can oly accept the 
yard as a great honor with the knowledge 
at I am but a symbol for each and every 
of them.’ Mrs. Prince asked her husband, 


_ Mrs. ' Prince 


omas W. Prince, Brockton attorney and 
istant clerk of courts for Plymouth 
, and her six surviving children and 
ster child to stand to share in the trib- 
.’ Mr. Lewis, her minister, told the 
er: “She is a typical Unitarian—a con- 
and a lively one; she has made great 
ibutions to our church and to the de- 
mination. Her daughters did faithful 
rk in the church choir and in the Junior 
iance. One of them taught Sunday 
ool. Three of the sons have been presi- 
its (as has Janice) of AUY groups, and 
boys-were vice-presidents of the Bay 
wre Federation. Mr. Prince was chairman 
he Standing Committee for several cru- 
s.” The Brockton church devoted 
half of the Mothers’ Day services 
to a celebration of the honor which 
e to one of the organization’s favor- 
bers. 


~ 
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UNITARIANS OF THE MONTH 


LOSS AND GAIN: 
When it was learn- 
ed in Nashua, N. 
H., that Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Cahill, 
minister of the 
local Unitarian 
church, had _ ac- 
cepted a call to the 
new Unitarian 
church in Char- 

j lotte, N. C. the ed- 
Edward A. Cahill itor of the Nashua 
Telegraph commented on it as “sad news,” 
in the leading editorial. Said the editorial 
in part: “This fall the Unitarians will ob- 
serve the 125th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of that church in Nashua. Unitarian- 
ism... is older than the city itself ... . Mr. 
Cahill undoubtedly could have remained in 
Nashua as long as he wanted. He had ad- 
ministered to the Unitarian church member- 
ship here for about three and a half years. 
He had made an impact on the community 
far beyond the boundaries of his church. 
. . . The opportunity of carrying the Uni- 
tarian preachings to another section of the 
United States was a challenge which he 
accepted eagerly and willingly, even though 
his task promises to be a great one. There 
he will have to build a church. . . But 
knowing Mr. Cahill’s ability’ we have no 
doubt that he will meet the great challenge 
successfully. Nashua’s loss is to be Char- 
lotte’s gain.” 


GROUP FIGHTS BLUE 
Law: When the 
Little Rock, Ark., 
Baptist Pastors 
Conference recent- 
ly called “for 
stricter enforcement 
of Arkansas’s 1885 
law banning retail 
store operations on 
Sunday,” and in- 
dividual pastors 
stated that “Every 
business open on 
Sunday is in oppo- 
sition to Christ’s Day. . . . The move to 
commercialize Sunday springs from the heart 
of the God-defying unbelief in the Bible or 
the Word of God,” and similar sentiments, 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Little Rock 
(Felix Arnold, president) unanimously en- 
dorsed a statement opposing blue law en- 
forcement. The Unitarian view was in- 
cluded in the local press accounts of the 
controversy. ““The Unitarian group basis its 
opposition to the Sunday blue law on con- 
stitutional ground,” quoted The Arkansas 
Gazette, “‘as well as on religious principle, 
holding that the First Amendment to the 
Constitution gives no right to the govern- 
ment to favor one religion or church as 
against another. It would be as logical to 
close the stores on Saturday out of consid- 
eration for Jews and Seventh Day Adven- 
tists as to close them on Sunday by request 
of any group that worships on Sunday.’ The 


Richard Archer, left, and Robert 
Palmer, right, were snapped in the ves- 
try of the First Parish Church (Unitarian) 
of Groton, Mass. at the reception fol- 
lowing Mr. Archer's ordination and in- 
stallation on June 17. Classmates and ’51 
graduates of the Harvard Divinity School, 
their ordinations were only a few weeks 
apart, Mr. Palmer having been ordained 
and installed in the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Gardner, Mass. on May 27. Partic- 
iuating in the Groton church service were 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AUA; Rev. Irving R. Murray of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins of Kings Chapel, Boston; 
Rev. Malcolm Strachan, chaplain of 
Groton School; Revs. Heinz Rettig of 
Newburyport and John Ogden Fisher of 
West Newton, Mass.; former ministers of 
the Groton church; Revs. Margaret John- 
stone and William Burnett representing 
the Congregational and Baptist churches 
of Groton; and Mr. Robert May, mod- 
erator of the parish. Mr. Archer is the 
twenty-second minister to be installed in 
the 297 year old church. 


Unitarians, who also worship on Sunday, 
are descended from New England Congrega- 
tionalism. They base their belief on in- 
dividual freedom, reason and_ tolerance 
rather than a creed or dogma.” 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP: When a United Na- 
tions flag was raised recently in the Rock- 
ford, Ill., News Tower, the man selected 
for the speech of dedication was Rev. Jack 
Mendelsohn, Jr., minister of the local Uni- 
tarian church. The next day the editorial 
columns of the Rockford Register-Republic 
had this to say about the speaker: “Pastor 
Mendelsohn, perhaps more than any other 
man among us, is ardent in his conviction 
that the United Nations offers a highway 
of peace among the nations. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that the minister should 
speak for us words of dedication, since it 
is in his heart to see in the United Nations 
a greater hope than our poor faith will per- 
mit us to entertain. Only those whose faith 
is rugged may feel themselves fully con- 
secrated to so spacious an ideal.” 


169 Unitarian churches support AUY 
groups. 
118 Unitarian churches have Lay- 
men’s League Chapters. 
277 Unitarian churches have Women’s 
Alliances. 
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RADIO RESULTS: Above is the “radio audience” congregation of the Sioux City (Ia.) Unitarian Church. This photogra 
was taken when this very special congregation met for morning service followed by a smorgasbord dinner recently. The minis 
(Rev. John Brigham) and his wife are seated at the extreme left of the picture. Eighth from left is-Mr. H. E. Jordan, cha 
man of the Board of Trustees. Mr. David H. Smith is chairman of the Unitarian Fellowship of Minnehaha County, and _ 


members of that group are in this picture as well as seven from Yankton, 


Northwest Iowa. 


S. C. and a variety from different towns and cities 


RECOGNITION FOR DR. HAM: Recently 
the Register printed a hymn entitled “Free- 
dom,” written by Dr. Marion Franklin Ham 
for use on United Nations Sunday, 1950. 
The hymn has since received outstanding 
recognition. An editorial in The Hymn, of- 
ficial bulletin of The Hymn Society of 
America, called it “one of the outstanding 
hymns of the present century,” and the 
words and music were later printed in full 
on the cover of The Pastor’s Journal, pub- 
lished by the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church. Dr. 
Ham is minister emeritus of Unitarian 
churches in Waverley, Gardner and Read- 
ing, Mass. 


MADISON IN LIFE: Unitarians came to 
view in Life Magazine for the second time 
this year when the Unitarian Church of 
Madison (Rev. Fred I Cairns) was pictured 
as part of a two-page spread on modern 
architecture in church design. 


LABOR INSTITUTE FOR MINISTERS: 
Rev. Arthur R. Graham, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Yonkers, N. Y., and 
chairman of the labor commission of the 
Yonkers Council of Churches, recently had 
charge of a Labor Institute for Ministers, of 
which the purpose was “to acquaint minis- 
ters with labor conditions as they exist in 
Yonkers and to give greater understanding 
of the spiritual opportunities being de- 
veloped by labor and management.” The 
Institute was held in several sessions be- 
tween April 8 and May 8, the Yonkers 
Herald Statesman reported. 


VON OGDEN VOGT HONORED: The 
Minister Emeritus of The First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Von Ogden Vogt, was 
selected by his alma mater, Beloit College, 
to deliver the Baccalaureate Address on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of his class. 
Macmillan has announced that it will pub- 
lish in the fall Dr. Vogt’s latest book, Cult 
and Culture. 


OFFICERS HON- 
ORED: 300 persons 
attended a reception 
at the First Unitar- 
ian Church in Port- 
land, Ore., recently 
in honor of members 
who are national 
officers of the AUA. 
The officers so hon- 
ored are (above, left 
to right) Mr. Leon- 
ard Hunting, retir- 
ing vice-president of 
the AUA; Mrs. Ches- 
ter M. Lawrence, 
regional vice-presi- 
dent of the General 


Alliance; Mrs. Charles A. Hart, president, General Alliance; Mr. E. B. MacNaughton, 


moderator of the AUA. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING: Effect 
leadership in and out of the church will 
the concern of the Stebbins Institute, t 
yearly. conference of Pacific-Central U: 
tarians to be held August 26 through Se 
tember 2 at Asilomar on the Monterey Pe 
insula. 

“The pattern of activity planned is sv 
gested by the Conference theme, Me 
Power to You,” says James M. Bradfie 
dean of the Institute. “Through small gro 
discussions, workshops and panel presen 
tions, each attendant is to have active « 
perience in things which leaders do. A 
each morning, presentations and discussic 
will be directed toward the determina 
and sources of effective leadership. 

“Other aspects of the institute which see 
unusual or particularly attractive are the: 
The board which planned the institute 
the nucleus of the staff which will man t 
institute. General sessions are to be cc 
ducted by a faculty team rather than by 
individual lecturer. The faculty includes 
educator, a psychiatrist and a social psych 
ogist as well as ministers and lay leade 
Workshops are planned for persons w. 
common interests and type function ratl 
than for persons belonging to given orgs 
izations. Rev. Harry Cheetham, Unitari 
religious education director in England, ¥ 
be an observer and will present the Brit 
point of view on world problems.” 


TIME NOTICES: Unitarians were in t 
news again recently when Time magazi 
told the story of radio station KPFA, a sm 
non-commercial station in Berkeley, Cal. T 
station, which presented programs of cla 
ical music, drama, talk, was popular | 
poor—no sponsors, no money! When t 
station was forced to close because of Ie 
of funds, the citizens came to the reset 
Says Time: “Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minis 
of Berkeley’s First Unitarian Church, « 
rolled 250 volunteer fund raisers, who 
lected a total of $23,000.” With this 
and other help from friends, kKPFA was 
back on the air. 


RE THERE’S A WILL: “The Water- 
Unitarian,” newsletter of First Parish 
(Rev. L. Wendell 
shes) made the following announcement 
columns recently: “One of the lawyers 
x church has consented to render his 
ices free to all those who wish to draw 
wills which include a bequest to the 
ch. If your church is to be in your 
; please let us know.” 


E PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 
ree of sermon topics on four consecutive 
days for Rev. J. Raymond Cope (First 
itarian Church, Berkeley, Cal.) recently 
; The Philosophy of Religion by Dr. Wil- 
S. Morgan. Dr. Morgan himself de- 
two lectures on the book before the 
group of Berkeley’s Trinity Methodist 
rch: “A Definition of Religion” and 
ie Great Hope of Immortality.” 
s 


R YOU, DR. HOLMES: Dr. John Haynes 
Imes, Minister Emeritus of the Commun- 
‘Church of New York (Unitarian—Rev. 
d Harrington) has been honored by 
ecent dedication of John Haynes Holmes 
mmunity House. Upon the occasion of 
Dedication Celebration, a service was 
at the church, with special music and 
standing speakers, followed by the un- 
ing of a tablet on the House and The 
ening of the Doors. Open House was 
J in the new building with refreshments 
ng served in the Assembly Hall. In con- 
ion with the celebration the church 
pared a Dedication Book listing patrons, 
jors and the honorary dedication com- 
tee (the latter composed of members 
» contributed $100 or more toward the 
y building), and containing interesting 
ferial about Dr. Holmes and the church. 
the cover of the book appears a full color 
eeaction of Dr. Holmes’s portrait. 


i 


RTHFIELD FETES GOLDEN WED- 
NG: When Mr. and Mrs. Charles Slate 
Northfield, Mass., celebrated their Golden 
ding anniversary recently, the North- 
| Unitarian Church joined the festivities 
giving a dinner and reception in their 
. Guests of the church at the dinner, 
ig with the Slate’s were seven other 
ales who have passed their Golden Wed- 
g anniversaries also: Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Mr. and Mrs. George M. Kidder, Mr. 
Mrs. Frank Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
n Spring, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Morgan, 
and Mrs. Charles Streeter. All of the 
es live within half a mile of the 


HERITAGE OF HERESY: Recently 
ibuted in pamphlet form by The Com- 
ty Church of New York was a sermon 
‘minister, Rev. Donald Harrington en- 
Our Heritage of Heresy, A Brief His- 
Our Liberal Faith. The sermon 
in a series by Mr. Harrington and Dr. 
Haynes Holmes published and distrib- 


Carl Sandburg recently addressed 300 Unitarians and their friends in the Parish 
House of All Souls Chapel, Monroe, North Carolina. After the speech, Mr. Sandburg 
lived up to tradition and sang folk songs, accompanying himself on his guitar for an 
enthusiastic audience. Just before the meeting broke up, Bill Best took this on-stage 
photo in a corner of the stage showing J. Ray Shute, Mr. Sandburg, and Dr. Francis 


B. Bishop, associate dean of the chapel. 


Houston church achieves the ‘impossible’ in 
new building program; $100,000 underwritten 


The Unitarian Church of Houston will 
have a new air-conditioned building in less 
than a year. The contract has been signed 
and work is going ahead. But to Houston 
Unitarians, this is not a mere statement; it 
is a triumphant waving of banners. 

Last fall the church conducted a building 
campaign — the goal: $100,000. On the last 
day of the drive a total of $83,000 in pledges 
for a three-year period had been turned in. 
“Rather than let the project fail, a group of 
Texas Unitarians met without my knowl- 
edge,” reports Rev. Horace Westwood, min- 
ister of the church, “and guaranteed to 
underwrite the balance” With the assur- 
ance behind them, the Houstonites pro- 
ceeded with their working drawings, expect- 
ing that the building would cost about 
$146,000. When the bids came in during 
January, the lowest was $212,174, with the 
possibility of eliminating $40,000 by using 
the present church building for the church 
school assembly room. Said Mr. Westwood: 
“We believed we could somehow build it all. 
With this conviction we went to the money 
sources and were advised that we could 
borrow a maximum of $75,000; that our 
pledges were of no value as security. We 
hadn’t even enough money to build the 
alternate plan. This was a staggering blow. 

“The brethren met again, some ten or 
twelve, in the parish house immediately. 
Serious discussion revealed that none of the 
men wanted to be the signers on a note for 
$100,000, for there was no way of limiting 
personal liability for this entire amount. It 
was decided that each would borrow the 
amount of his pledge. He could discount 
his notes as he saw fit, either in one year or 
three, and would be responsible for the in- 
terest on his personal loan. The plan was 


attempted. Some fourteen men raised $66,- 
000 in cash, and a letter to the parish raised 
over $4,000 more. This means that many 
increased the amounts of their pledges, some 
six fold. 

“We went to the bankers with a new 
story. We had $118,000 (this figure in- 
cluded the money we expected from the 
sale of our present buildings); $20,000 in 
unpaid pledges to help us over the rough 
two or three years before the congregation 
grew to the size we expect; and a letter 
from the AUA Board giving us title to the 
property on which we intended to build 
until such time as our church has met its 
building loan. The bankers said that never 
in their experience had so few raised so 
much (126 contributing families) and never 
in their experience had so small a church 
had the nerve to ask for’so much. There 
were weeks of anxiety. The Anderson Foun- 
dation finally waived its rules concerning 
risks in relationship to the size of church 
membership, and the First Unitarian Church 
of Houston was granted the loan of 
$100,000.” ; 


ACCENT ON YOUTH: When the Uni- 
tarian Christian Fellowship held a supper 
meeting at Second Church in Boston re- 
cently, youth provided the keynote for the 
evening. Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Department of the Ministry of the 
AUA was guest speaker with the topic: “The 
White House Conference — What Next for 
our Children?” In addition, presentation 
was made of the three prize-winning essays 
in the Fellowship’s nation-wide contest on 
“What the Unitarian Christian Heritage 
Means to Me.” 
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Third Great Emancipator—-Susan B. Anthony 
elected to Hall Of Fame 


Susan B. Anthony is the first woman to 
be elected to the American Hall of Fame 
in thirty years, and she is the eighth woman 
to be given a place there. (Others are Mary 
Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Maria Mitchell, astronomy professor at Vas- 
sar; Emma Willard, pioneer educator of 
girls; Harriet Beecher Stowe, author; Char- 
lotte Cushman, Shakespearian actress; 
Frances E. Willard, temperance worker; 
Alice Freeman Palmer, former president of 
Wellesley College. ) 

Born at Adams, Mass., on February 15, 
1820, Miss Anthony grew up in the faith of 
the Friends Society of which her father was 
a member. When the family went to 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1845 they attended the 
Unitarian church there. A tablet in the 
church bears the inscription: 

In reverent gratitude to the sisters 

Susan B. Anthony and Mary S. Anthony 

For many years members of this religious 


WELLESLEY UNITARIANS HONORED: 
The Wellesley, Mass., Townsman recently 
gave page one publicity to the conferring 
of honorary degrees on two local men — both 
Unitarians. Tufts College awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity to 
Rev. William B. Rice, resident minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills 
since 1945. Brown University in Providence 
honored Dudley Harmon, director of the 
New England Council, a parishioner of Mr. 
Rice’s. The Townsman commented: 

“Rey. William Rice, affectionately known 
as Bill to nearly everyone, has won a warm 
spot for himself in the hearts of all of the 
townspeople. His has been a work of per- 
sonal service to everyone in trouble or in 
need, given without regard for race or creed. 
Much of his time has been spent with the 
inmates of the Charles Street Jail where he 
has brought hope and help to countless men 
who have become involved in trouble. 
Through his efforts Wellesley was able to 
secure the Human Relations Service which 


society 
Devoted pioneers in the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Movement... . 

Miss Anthony’s home at 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, where she lived for 40 
years from 1866 to 1906, was bought in 
1945 by the Susan B. Anthony Memorial, 
Inc. and is now preserved as a memorial. 
The “front parlor” was furnished by the 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, as is testified by a marker 
recording this and the attendance of the 
Anthony family in the church. 

Last month our country celebrated the 
birthdays of two great emancipators Wash- 
ington, who freed this country, and Lincoln, 
who freed the slaves. The election of 
Susan B. Anthony to the Hall of Fame is 
one more reminder that America has had a 
third great emancipator, a woman whose 
mission it was to free women. 

MARTHA TAYLOR HOWARD 


was established in Wellesley Hills and which 
has already helped many of our citizens. 

“Mr. Harmon has spent most of his life in 
establishing better relations among people 
and in telling the world of the beauty and 
the good opportunities for individuals and 
businesses in New England. Under his ex- 
pert guidance the New England Council has 
become the leading agency of its type in the 
entire country and the benefits which have 
accrued to our area through his efforts have 
been tremendous.” 


FORUM SERIES: The Unitarian Church of 
Harrisburg, Pa., (Rev. Harvey Swanson) has 
recently joined the ranks of Unitarian 
churches which sponsor regular weekly 
forums. Meeting each Sunday evening from 
seven to eight, the forums begin with a 
25 minute lecture which is followed by 
group discussion. The current series in- 
cludes such topics as: “Spirit,” “America’s 


Frontier,” and “The Loyalty Oath—Blas- 


phemy or Consecration?” 


THE FAITH WE SHARE: Sacred books of 
the people of four different religions were 
presented recently to Rev. Leon S. Simon- 
etti, minister of Raymond Memorial Church 
of Scranton, Pa., in services at the church. 
Rabbi Samuel Wolkman of the Madison 
Avenue Temple, Scranton, presented a Jew- 
ish Old Testament to the church, a gift of 
the children of the Temple’s Sunday School. 
Also received was a book of the Bahai World 
Faith, a gift of the National Assembly of 
Bahai in Illinois, and a copy of the Koran, 
gift of the Islamic Mission of the United 
States. Mr. Simonetti presented to the 
church a copy of the book, The World’s 
Great Religions, Rabbi Volkman spoke to the 
Universalist Congregation on the topic, “The 
Faith We Share in Common.” 
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OMITTED THE UNITARIANS: When 
Time magazine presented a cover story on 
Bishop Sherrill and the American churches 
recently, that magazine’s editorial offices 
were flooded with letters—of approbation 
or criticism. The result was that a later 
issue filled its entire letters column with 
these reader comments including one from 
Mr. E. I. Phillips of Abington, Pa., who 
said “. . . You omitted the Unitarians. .. . 
The Unitarians, though a minority . . . rep- 
resent the only true religion, in that we ad- 
mit that we are heretics, which means choos- 
ing for one’s self . . . . If you will look into 
the record of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, you will find that instead of getting 
hot and bothered about theology, which, 
after all, is merely man’s opinion, we put 
into practice the teachings of Jesus. . . .” 


CALIFORNIA TO ENGLAND: It may | 
be often that an Englishman goes to chu 
to hear a sermon from California but it h; 
pened recently, according to an article 
the Evening Sentinel, a newspaper pr 
lished in Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Engla: 
Said the article: “Members of the Newcas 
Unitarian Church heard on Sunday a serm 
which has been given in the Santa Mon 
Unitarian Church, California. Recently } 
and Mrs. A. W. Cheetham, members of | 
Newcastle Unitarian congregation, went 
reside in California. Mr. Cheetham was 
impressed with a sermon he heard given 
Santa Monica by the Rev. Howard G. M 
son that he secured a copy of it and s 
it to a friend with a request that, should 
opportunity arise, it should be read in | 
Newcastle Unitarian Church. In the te 
porary absence of Rev. W. J. McEldown 
Newcastle Unitarian Minister, the frie 
took over the service for a Sunday a 
carried out Mr. Cheetham’s wish.” 


EDUCATION: In Ottawa this year, Cai 
dian Education Week opened in { 
churches. Many of Ottawa’s ministers del 
ered messages to their congregations < 
signed to bring this important subject 
the attention of the public. Among th 
was Rev. George W. Marshfield of the U 
tarian Church, who, in a sermon entit! 
“Education for Living,” advocated a clo 
bond between secular and religious edu 
tion. He described the similarity in go 
of liberal religious education and those 
the public schools, especially in charac 
education. In conclusion he said, “Thi 
should be no artificial division between | 
called sacred and secular learnings, for | 
is one, and religion has meaning only as 
interprets, illuminates or guides every a! 
of living.” 


CHAPLAINS EXECUTIVE: Rev. Willi 
B. Rice, minister of the Unitarian church 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., was elected to 1 
Executive Committee of the General Co 
mission of Army and Navy Chaplains al 
meeting of the General Commission held 
Washington recently. Mr. Rice is chairm 
of the Chaplains’ Committee of the Al 
and the oficial Unitarian representative 
the General Commission meetings. 


DEFENSE EDUCATION: The F 
Church in Somerville, Mass. (Unitariai 
and its minister, Rey. Franklin Pierce Smi 
are sponsoring a community-wide edu 
tional program for the Somerville Civil I 
fense project. The first meeting, held 
Unitarian Hall recently, presented Som 
ville’s Civil Defense Director, Joseph 
Thornton, who gave a brief talk on the ov 
all setup of the local program and ended 
a discussion period centering around sugg 
tions for sparking the Civil Defense progr 
in various clubs and ways to contact ' 
average citizen. At the second meeting, 
group’s ideas were to be incorporated 
a questionnaire “detailing the many 
ways in which the individual can 
Civil Defense” to be issued to the 
of Somerville. 


RANCES MERRY BARNARD HOME 
EPORTS: A report of the annual meet- 
g of the Corporation and Trustees of the 
ances Merry Barnard Home for Aged 
nitarian Women tells of a testimonial of 
anks voted to Mrs. Grace Lee, cook for 
2 home. Mrs. Lee has for the past sev- 
al years given $5 out of her wages to 
ch of the guests of the Home at Christ- 
as and an additional $5 on their birth- 
ys. W. Forbes Robertson, treasurer and 
etk of the Corporation, reported that the 
t assets of the Home had increased to 
ven times what they were in 1929, when 
e Corporation took over the active man- 
ement of the home from its founder, Mrs. 
mnie Barnard Pratt. Philip P. Sharples 
Cambridge, Mass., was re-elected presi- 
mt of the Corporation, and Mr. Robert- 
n will serve in his post as treasurer for 
e 35th year. Trustees re-elected were: 
ts. Bancroft Winsor, Lawrence E. Brown, 
ey. Harold G. Amold, Dr. and Mrs. 
arence E. Bryant, Dr. Lucille Eaves, 
inton W. Jackson, Mrs. Eugenia Lombard, 
iss Helen M. Mitchell, William Gardner 
mrin, Mrs. Lamar Soutter, Mrs. Livingston 
ebbins, Mr. and Mrs. Amos L. Taylor, 
rs. Abigail W. Washburn, Miss Mildred 
iggin, and Miss Rose Sherman. New trus- 
are: Mrs. Charles W. Brockunier, Mrs. 
Harleston Parker, and Miss Myra A. 
itchell of Cambridge; Miss Clara Wad- 
gh of Arlington; Miss Alice T. Smith 
d Miss Mabel F. Melcher of Newton; 
rs. Paul Dudley Dean and Miss Elizabeth 
itcher of Brookline. 


ELF-SUPPORTING RADIO: Reports 
gm the First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, 
. (Rev. John W. Brigham) say that this 
ar the church’s series of weekly radio 
ograms has not cost the church a cent. 
mntributions from the radio audience are 


rrying the whole load for the first time. 


: 


Boston Traveler 


Outside the First Parish Church of 
ow, Mass., Mrs. Fred Strong (left) and 
rs. Anthony Laursen (right) measure 
a stake about to be driven by Rev. 
yarles Richardson, minister of the 
urch. Mrs. Francis Warren, general 
an of the Stow plavine project, 
ks on. All are mem of the Uni- 


_ 


news 


STILL ANOTHER tribute has been paid to 
the memory of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. This 
one is a testimonial adopted by the North 
Middlesex ( Mass.) Conference recently. In 
terse but sympathetic phrases, the testi- 
monial cited incidents, achievements which 
endeared “Dr. Sam” to the hearts of Uni- 
tarians, and closed with: “We can truly say, 
as was said of Abe Lincoln: ‘The Captain of 
the Mighty Heart.’ A giant among his con- 
temporaries. Like the falling of a great oak 
in a primeval forest: “He has left a lonesome 
place against the sky.’” 


THRICE DECORATED: Dr. Lotta Hit- 
schmanova, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee of Canada, has 
been decorated three times within recent 
months for the assistance given by the 
Committee to war-victims in Europe. She 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the French 
Red Cross for providing artificial limbs and 
training to war-mutilated children in France, 
and the Silver Medal of the Greek Red 
Cross for outstanding service in aid of war 
refugees. In the third ceremony, she was 
named Chevalier of the Order of Public 
Health on behalf of the people of France 
and the French Government. 


Boston Traveler 


Workman are shown preparing new curb- 
ing for the steps of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) in Stow, Mass. 


Spruce-up project brings new sense 
of unity to Stow, Mass. church 


When citizens of Stow, Mass., began 
plans for a project to spruce up their com- 
munity on Plant America Day, the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian, Rev. Charles 
Richardson, Jr.) went to the party and 
came home with a bigger prize than they 
expected. Three churches, the public li- 
brary, the schools, town hall, and a me- 
morial tomb at the cemetery were land- 
scaped, with the whole community pitching 
in to help in the project which was fea- 
tured in an illustrated article in the Boston 
Traveler; but the Unitarian congregation 
probably exceeded all the other participating 
groups in terms of both time and money 
expended. They regraded the driveway to 
their church, put loam on the lawn and re- 
seeded it, built curbing around the steps to 
the church, planted trees (the New England 
Nurserymen’s Association provided plant- 
ings for the public buildings free of charge) 
and began floodlighting their church at 
night for the first time. More than $300 
was spent by the Unitarian congregation, of 
which more than $200 was raised by con- 
tributions and subscriptions. 


Not only did Unitarians participate in the 
community project by landscaping their own 
church, but a Unitarian, Mrs. Francis War- 
ren, was general chairman of the Stow 
project, and another, Mrs. Fred Strong, 
president of the Stow Garden Club, offi- 
ciated at the planting of shrubs at the 
public library. Mrs. Anthony Laursen, also 
a Unitarian, supervised the planting at the 
elementary school as a representative of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. On plant- 
ing day the men of the church turned out 


with their own tools to do the work and 
the ladies set up a kitchen. They not only 
fed the workers, but held an all-day food 
sale to the general public which netted 
them over $60. 


Mr. Richardson, who came to the Stow 
church as a student minister two and a half 
years ago, is well pleased with the whole 
project and the effect it has had on his 
own congregation. “They feel a lot more 
closely knit as a church family than they 
did before, and they don’t want to stop here 
either,” he told the Register. The church 
committee (with Mr. Richardson as chair- 
man) formed for this project will remain 
as a permanent project committee. They 
believe that the floodlighting of the church 
on weekends and holidays is an important 
contribution to arousing interest in their 
church, and they are exploring possibilities 
of purchasing new hymnals and making 
other improvements throughout the church. 


ADD RADIO: A new weekly radio program 
called Time for Asking was initiated recently 
on station WSNY, Schnectady, N. Y., by All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church (Rev. Robert S. 
Hoagland). The 15-minute, Saturday after- 
noon program, presented by the church 
through the generosity of the radio station, 
consists of discussion centered around reli- 
gious questions raised by members of the 
congregation and the radio audience. Mod- 
erator is Mrs. Richard Sills and participating 
with her each week is the minister, Mr. 
Hoagland, and one member of the congrega- 
tion. 
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In. This Season of 
Rest and Recreation 


REMEMBER 
The Great Source of 
Power, Happiness, and 
Re-creation 


That You Will Find in 


THE BIBLE 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Hntel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 
Announcement sent on request 


President: Wa.LLace W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 
A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


ENGR OS SING! 
Si) BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows, Send for our free- catalog. 


[ WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES INC 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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news 


“OLD SHIP” GETS NEW “CAPTAIN”: 
Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode will be the new 
minister of the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, of Hingham, Mass., the famed “Old 
Ship Church,” succeeding Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson who resigned in January to become 
director of the Department of the Ministry 
of the AUA. Since 1937 Mr. Seebode has 
been minister of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in Providence. A native of Cincin- 
nati, the 47-year-old clergyman has served 
in Brooklyn and Louisville, Ky. 


LEYDEN TO CHICAGO: The former vice- - 


president of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
Dr. L. J. van Holk, professor at Leyden Uni- 
versity, has accepted an invitation of the 
Federated Faculty of Theology, Chicago, to 
lecture during its coming summer term on 
ethical problems and on the present situa- 
tion of liberal theology in Europe. After 
the summer term, Professor van Holk will 
take part in the meetings and conferences 
of the I. A. R. F. Executive Committee in 
Boston and at Star Island. 


iLL OF RIGHTS AWARD: Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Washington was recently pre- 
sented with the annual Bill of Rights Award 
of the Greater Washington Area American 
Veterans Committee. The award is made 
to those whom AVC selects as having done 
“the most to uphold the Bill of Rights and 
have made the greatest contribution to the 
advancement of human rights in the past 
year.” 


LITTLE CHURCH MOVIE: Recently 
children and parents of the Milton, Mass. 
Unitarian church were shown a Pathe News 
Film movie of their own “Little Church,” a 
miniscule reproduction of the large church 
— which is used for Sunday School and other 
children’s activities. 


TO EGYPT: A member of the First Uni- 
tarian- Church of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. 
Thomas B. Jones, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright Award by the United States Depart- 
ment of State to serve as visiting lecturer in 
social work at the Higher Institute of Social 
Service, Alexandria. Dr. Jones began his 
work in Egypt in June and will be there for 
a year. 


SIMEON E. COZAD 


At his summer home on Cousin’s Islar 
Yarmouth, Maine, where he had gone 
prepare for his anticipated summer’s vac 
tion, Rev. Simeon E. Cozad died sudder 
on May 2, 1951. The Sunday before, 
had preached in his pulpit and the week p: 
vious he had attended the Spring Meetin 
of the North Middlesex Conference. F 
twenty-one years, he served as minis| 
of All Souls (Unitarian-Congregation: 
Church, Lowell. Though never neglecti 
the duties of his own parish, he gave a lar 
measure of time and devotion to the cir 
and organizational activities of the city. I 
influence for good and helpfulness reach 
far beyond the limits of his own chur 
Highly respected by those who knew hi 
he was called upon to give his assistance a: 
counsel to all that made for the betterme 
of the community, and no call ever went u 
answered. Warm-hearted and clear thir 
ing, he was a leader of what was liberal a 
progressive in purpose and endeavor. . 

To those who shared with him in t 
duties and responsibilities of the active mi 
istry, his advice and help was often soug 
and he never failed to give understandi 
and sympathetic counsel. Deep within h 
flowed a spirit of human love-and kindn 
that reached out to serve all who came 
contact with him. His deep faith and abi 
ing confidence in people and in the gre 
values of human life, which summed up |] 
philosophy, gave encouragement to thc 
who were troubled by the events of t 
present days. To his pulpit he brought t 
best of thinking and feeling. 

Though perhaps at heart a Congregatic 
alist, he was ever eager to serve our U} 
tarian cause and for many years was vit 
president of the North Middlesex Conf 
ence. He was a constant and active me 
ber of the Miinsters’ Association of the Ce 
ference and the close bond of friendship t 
tween its members and himself spoke of t 
affection and esteem with which his felk 
ministers held him. 

The influence of Mr. Cozad lives on in t 
work which he did during his long minis! 
in the Lowell Church and in the communi 
For he belonged to the community as w 
as to his owm church and he left an impr 
of all that is good and honorable upon t 
city that shall not soon pass away. 

Impressive funeral services were c¢ 
ducted by the entire ministry in Lowe 
Dr. Lewis E. Shields of the First Presby 
rian Church, and Rev. Lawrence F. Sm 
associate minister of All Souls Church. — 

R. C. 


* 


NOTE TO GRAPH as 


1890, 1906, 1926, 1936 data from U.S. Religious Census. % 
1916 Census data omitted; not comparable, because 1916 Census was largely 
based on “constituency,” not legal membership. 4 


1946 data, legal memberships reported by churches in A.U.A. Yearbook. 
1951 data, preliminary, based on reports from 225 churches. 

in 1946; earlier figures from Can 
ble basis. ; , 


Canadian figures included beginnin 
Religious Census not on comp 


PA : ~ = = 


ual Report of A.U.A. Administrative Officers 


: egal Membership in the Unitarian Churches 
1990 1906 1926 1936 1946 1951 
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“The Impulse of the Age 1s Toward the Future” 


This series of reports, covering the work of the various divisions and 
departments of the American Unitarian Association during the year 
ending April 30, 1951, will reveal to the discerning reader that — to 
borrow and adapt a phrase of William Ellery Channing — the impulse 
of each part of the total program has been toward the future. What 
has been accomplished gains its chief significance from its promise of 
greater achievements in the years ahead. The record of one year’s effort 
is necessarily written in prose, but there is an element of hope and 
courageous faith that sets even prose to music. The real expression of 
what is here set down would not be a statistical diagram but a song! 


Take, as one example out of many, the remarkable progress in de- 
veloping Unitarian Fellowships. Here is a new source of power — excit- 
ing, promising, in itself a conclusive demonstration that creative energy 
is growing among us and is finding leadership and wise direction to 
match its inner driving force. The roots of the idea are deep in the 
soil of the past; but the right combination of conditions to give the 
idea a real chance turned up only two or three years ago, and when the 
occasion arose it was promptly and imaginatively grasped. Today there 
is no element in the entire scope of our denominational program that is 
more thrilling. 


Back of the rapid growth of the Fellowships lies sound organizational 
skill — and a lot of hard work. Things like this don’t just “happen.” 
They are the product of far-sighted vision and that characteristic Ameri- 
can quality we call “know how.” But the results are essentially spiritual 
and cannot be measured in terms of quantity. Anyone who has had 
first-hand contact with the Fellowships now developing in all parts of 
the land will testify to the sense of spiritual power that marks their 


—-- °° °°»+- 


vigorous life. If every church in the denomination were equally alive, 
we would be on the threshold of an unparalleled advance. 


This awareness of new spiritual power, with its limitless promise for 
the future, permeates every part of our denominational “machinery.” 
You sense it in the whole field of education, in the whole program of 
our publications, in the whole area of.extension. On the parish level, 
it is most evident in the rapidly expanding schools of religion; but it is 
also felt in what may seem to be the least spiritual aspects of our work 
— the area of financial backing. Unitarians today are giving to their 
churches on a scale we have not known before, and the support of our 
general denominational program is steadily gaining. The new sense of 
spiritual power among us is creating its own “body” to serve as the 
outward and visible expression of an inward and spiritual impulse. 


To be a member of the “headquarters team” today is an exciting 
experience. From the shipping-room to the top ranges where there is 
no elevator service and you have to climb to reach the publicity office 
or the library, everyone shares in the same feeling that we are serving 
a cause that is beginning to count in the world as a witness to the ever- 
lasting power of the free spirit. We go about each day’s work with the 
conviction that the future is ours to create. 


We need more money — yes. We need more men, to serve the new 
churches and carry our word to new areas — of course. But we have 
no doubt that what is needed will be found. There are problems in 
growing number and complexity — certainly. But we are very sure 
that the denomination — the people — will find the answers. The whole 
movement today is set toward the future, with faith and courage and 
abounding enthusiasm. 


FREDERICK MAy ELIOT 
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Dmision of Churches 


Twenty-seven new men have come into 
our ministry this year through the receiv- 
ing of their Preliminary Certificates of 
Fellowship. The fact that two-thirds of 
these are from other denominations fur- 
nishes further evidence that more and 
more ministers in our orthodox churches 
are deciding that they are no longer 
willing to believe Unitarian and preach 
Orthodox, or to believe in freedom and 
advocate or tacitly accept creeds. This is 
an encouraging sign of the growth of Uni- 
tarians among ministers in general. But 
it is probably even more stimulating to 
discover that thete are sixteen promising 
candidates for pulpits who will receive 
their degrees this June and who have be- 
come confirmed Unitarians in their earlier 
years. It is exciting also to know that 
fifty-six students are now preparing for 
the Unitarian ministry in Harvard, Mead- 
ville, St. Lawrence, Starr King, Tufts, 


Department of 


The total program of Unitarian Exten- 
sion is a vigorous and growing one. The 
upward trend has carried us from seven 
new churches in the decade 1930-1940 to 
eighteen new churches in the decade 
1940-1950, and now has accelerated with 
an addition of six new churches in the 
single year of 1951. The Fellowship Unit 
program has grown from nothing in 1948 
to 65, three of which have become 
churches. Within the past few years a 
complete program of Unitarian extension 
has been organized which can serve all 
Unitarians from the isolated individual in 
the small community to the newly organ- 
ized church in a metropolitan center. 


Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship 


The Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship brings liberal 
religion to the homes of almost a 
thousand Unitarians scattered 
throughout the world. Geogra- 
phically isolated from existing 
churches and Fellowships, they 
receive regular mailings con- 
taining Unitarian sermons, pas- 
toral letters, religious educational 
materials for children, denomi- 
national news, The Christian 
Register, personal correspond- 
ence, etc. This year, not only is 
the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship meeting its own operational 
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Department of the Ministry 


Union, Yale, and B.U. School of The- 
ology. 

The annual seminar (scheduled this 
year for June 18, 19, 20) conducted by 
this Department and occupying three full 
days, will be devoted to acquainting the 
new graduates with the many services 
available to them through the Association 
and with the organized procedures al- 
ready in effect in our churches in the 
various fields of activity. 


The major responsibility of this De- 


partment is concern for the welfare and 
success of all our Unitarian ministers 
from the time in college when they are 
ready to contemplate becoming ministers 
through the period of retirement after a 
long and useful career in our churches. 
The Department covers many facets in 
this overall responsibility: 

Recruiting new and promising candi- 

dates, 


expenses, but it has contributed $891. to 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
$2226. to the United Unitarian Appeal. 

Although counting as only one, many 
of our memberships are family member- 
ships of more than one person. The 
official membership of April 30, 1951, is 
at an all-time high of 973, which includes 
a net gain for the year of 53 new 
members. 


Unitarian Fellowships 


When there are two or three Unitarian 
families in a community, informal meet- 
ings are held in homes — then public 
meetings — that potential Unitarians may 


1930-40 New churches established 


1940-50 New churches established 
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Keeping in close touch with students 
the seminaries, 

Advising and aiding the Fellowst 
Committee regarding candidates f 
the ministry, 

Working cooperatively with Regior 
Directors in the offering of can 
dates to churches with vacant pi 
pits, 

Seeking to find financial help for m 
isterial families when unforeseen eé1 

_ ergencies make budget balanci 
impossible, 

Advising with ministers on all occ 
sions when they need and desire i 

The continued contact in the office a 

in the field with all ministers which the 
many avenues of interest presuppo 
continues to reveal a steadily rising le 
of excellence in the natural capacities 
our men and in their devotion to t 
cause of Unitarianism and to the persor 
and group needs of their parishes. 


Unitarian Extension and Church Maintenance 


meet with them. With the minim 
strength of ten resident members, a U: 
tarian Fellowship is organized. On M 
1, 1948, the Fellowship program was t 
an idea . . . on May 1, 1951, 65 F 
lowships had become affiliated with «1 
A.U.A., numbering approximately 18 
adult Unitarians. 

Membership per Fellowship var 
from 12 to 70 persons. Over half t 
groups have organized church schoi 
with registrations from 10 to more th 
60 children. Two Fellowships spons 
weekly radio programs. Thirty perc¢ 
of them use regular paid advertising. T 
Fellowships have built or purchased prc 
erty; several others have star! 
“building funds.” Appeal ci 
tributions have varied from | 
for brand-new groups, to $2 
for older and stronger ones, W 
a total contribution of $256 

As Fellowships become m¢ 
aware of the purpose and p 
gram of the Association, App 
contributions increase. Not 01 
will the Fellowship progr 
eventually become self-su 
ing, but as additional Felle 
ships achieve church sta 
through their own efforts, 1 
one to three thousand dollars 
now costs the Assoeiation 
organize a new church will 
saved. The time will soon arr 
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1 there will be more Fellowships 
hing the Extension Department’s re- 
ements for attaining church status 
the budget can carry. Our growth 
pidly outstripping our present finan- 
ability to sustain it. 


» Unitarian Churches 
x new churches have been received 
the Association this year. The six 


BALBOA, Canal Zone @ 
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are: a second Unitarian church in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; the Unitarian churches 
of the Rio Grande Valley, Texas;, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; of South 
Nassau, Long Island, New York; of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee; and of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Although this is an excep- 
tional year, it is evident that new churches 
will materialize from the Fellowship pro- 
gram as fast as the Extension Depart- 
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@ Fellowships 


a Churches from Fellowships — 1950-51 


> Other New Churches— 1950-51 


ment budget can assimilate them. 
Unitarian Advance appears more oppor- 
tune than ever before; and yet, an impor- 
tant part of the Advance program is to 
consolidate our gains by providing in- 
creasing and better services to isolated 
Unitarians in the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, to our Fellowships, and to 
the churches. This, then, is our program: 
to grow with strength. 
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Department of World Churches 


he work of the Department of World 
rches is to link together for mutual 
igth and united action all religious 
ps of the free spirit throughout the 
d. The primary agency used to ac- 
plish this purpose is the International 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and 
gious Freedom with headquarters in 
and. The director of the Department 
elected the American member of the 
sutive Committee of the I.A.R.F. and 
lis capacity attends the yearly meet- 
of the committee. At these meetings 
work of the Association is reviewed 

licy and plans made for the future. 
he summer of 1950 the group met 
weden in conjunction with a Scandi- 
a conference of religious liberals. 
summer the committee will meet in 
as our guests and will attend two 
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conferences at Star Island while here. The 
I.A.R.F. has member groups in over fif- 
teen countries representing a constitu- 
ency of several million. The next big 
International Congress is planned for 
Cambridge, England, in the summer of 
1952: 

During the past fiscal year the director, 
besides attending the I.A.R.F. meeting in 
Sweden, made a tour of British Unitarian 
Churches as the guest of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian Churches in Great 
Britain. Financial aid in modest amounts 
for the purchase of literature and the gen- 
eral assistance of liberal groups struggling 
for survival has been sent to India, Italy 
and Germany. A student from the Japan 
Free Religious Association has been 
brought to this country in cooperation 
with the Meadville Theological School. 


Many will be pleased to learn that the 
liberal wing of the Independent Church 
of the Philippines has maintained a sepa- 
rate existence and promises to maintain 
intact the liberal tradition of Aglipay. 
The largest single project of the De- 
partment has been the development of a 
firm working relationship with the Uni- 
versalist Church in America with respect 
to our mutual interest in Japan. Under 
our agreement with the Universalists both 
denominations have agreed to provide the 
funds in equal shares spread over two 
years for the building of two churches in 
Tokyo for the Japan Free Religious As- 
sociation. At the end of two years be- 
cause of this cooperative effort the Japan 
Free Religious Association will be firmly 
established with two congregations meet- 
ing weekly in their own buildings. 
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Diusion of Education 


Enrollment: 


This has been an encouraging year in 
church schools activity. Comparative en- 
rollment figures show a considerable in- 
crease in numbers — from 20,400 three 
years ago to 23,900 now. 


Building Programs: 


There have been most encouraging 
signs of a new awareness of the need for 
better facilities for the children and youth 
programs in our churches. 

Remodelling completed (1 or more 

rooms), 24 

6 new buildings have been built 

5 new buildings are.planned this year 

2 churches are renting outside build- 

ings for their programs. 


Finances: 


Meager figures concerning finance are 
usually given by the churches. Only gen- 
eralizations are possible. 


122 church schools (of an estimated. 


295) are reported to be financed by the 
regular budget of the church. 

59 gave $1,476 to the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. 

102 gave $5,163 to the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal and other benevolences. 

124 schools averaged $166 for supplies. 

99 averaged $126 for equipment. 

99 averaged $147 in collections. 


This is an area of greatest need. Un- 
less we can find, train, and maintain an 
active group of growing persons as 
TEACHERS, other phases of the work 
are in vain. 

This is an area for which the local 
church is chiefly responsible, and the 
minister is often, by virtue of his train- 
ing, the one on whose shoulders falls the 
responsibility of planning a program. 


New Bulletins: 


._ A new series of bulletins has been ini- 
tiated by the Leadership Training Com- 
mittee beginning with So You Are Going 
to Teach, by Osie Brown. Five others in 
the series will follow with information as 
to the needs, teaching techniques to be 
used, and curriculum area approaches in 
the five major age groups. 

Consultations in the Division of Edu- 
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Church Schools 


Curriculum: 


137 schools out of 163 are using Bea- 
con Press material. 

85 schools are using 75% Beacon ma- 
terial or more. 

60 schools distribute Prospectuses. 


Administration: 


29 churches employ full time or part 
time Directors of Religious Education. 

128 church schools report functioning 
Religious Education Committees. 


99 church schools own their audio and 
visual equipment and have made wide use 
of the facilities in the Division for rental 
of film-strips, silent and sound films, 
slides and records. 

70 church schools maintain junior 


Leadership Training 


cation offices with the Director of Church 
Schools average 15 to 25 a week. 

The library is in constant use and new 
books in Religious Education are added 
regularly. 

Questionnaires to teachers who are us- 
ing Beacon Press materials brought in 
many helpful suggestions regarding the 
effectiveness of the. teachers’ guides, and 
the Curriculum Committee will take them 
into account as new guides are produced. 

104 churches out of 163 reporting re- 
cord regular teachers’ meetings. 

34 church schools report attendance at 
leadership training conferences. 


The West Coast has organized its 
leaders in religious education and has 
held several meetings this year in the 
Northwest, the Bay Area, and Southern 
California. 


The Western Conference has organ- 


choirs and approximately 400 child1 
representing 36 choirs in New Engla 
sang in the May Festival in Boston. 

74 church schools maintain up to d 
library materials for teachers and parer 

73 schools have a program of call 
in the home. 

Approximately 10 churches spon 
day nursery schools. 


Parent Education: 


43 organized study groups for pare 
are active in our churches. 

82 churches have held parent-teac! 
meetings this past year. 

There has been a noticeable lifting 
the standard of our Parent-Teacher we 
this year. Church School prospectu 
have been, in many cases, the result 
careful study by parent groups. 


Services from the Division of 
Education to the church schools: 


Four packets of materials for Sup 
intendents have been sent to the lo 
churches this year. 

A Christmas and a Children’s Sunc 
Bulletin were prepared. 

30 churches were served by the Dir 
tor of Church Schools during the p 
year, 17 of them having her servi 
from two to three days each. 


ized a Religious Education Commit 
and has maintained a fine Newsletter. 


The Boston Sunday School Uni 
has had a very successful year of mont 
programs, maintaining an average atte! 
ance of approximately 60 teachers. 


Summer Institutes: 


71 church schools out of 163 report 
sent their teachers to the various regi 
summer conferences at: 


Camp Waskowitz, Washington 
Stebbins Institute, Asilomar, Calif 
Camp Radford, Southern Califor 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Chautauqua, New York (M 
Conference) q 
Isles of Shoals, New Hampshire — 
Lake Waccamaw, North Caroli 


he American Unitarian Youth is the 
pendent organization of our youth 
th unites the high school and college 
young people in the service of our 
ch and assists them to develop a re- 
us faith. The Division of Education 
ugh its Youth Work Committee and 
acts in an advisory capacity to the 
# 

imited financial contributions by the 
ches through the United Unitarian 
eal caused us to discontinue our Divi- 
of Education youth staff member last 


uring the past year, the Adult Educa- 
Director has visited some 35 churches 
fellowship units scattered over a wide 
raphical area and has participated in 
‘egional institutes, ministers’ retreats 
summer conferences. The major im- 
sions gained are two: (1) there is a 
ving disposition to examine the total 
ram of the adult activities in the local 
ch in terms of how well the program 
ts the needs of all the members of 
congregation, and (2) increasing 
bers of Unitarians are becoming in- 
sted in group dynamics techniques as 
ol for broadening participation and 
rging areas of agreement in seeking 
tions to problems both in the life of 
church and in thé community proj- 
wherein Unitarians take leadership. 

re-evaluation of our total program 
tivities for adults in our churches 


1 the last fifteen years, the Beacon cur- 
lum materials which are for church 
ol use and for home use have been 
ing a constantly larger and more en- 
iastic reception, both within our own 
wship and increasingly among non- 
tarians. There are now approximately 
uvenile books, leaflets, leaders guides 
resource manuals which are intellec- 
ly honest, psychologically sound and 
ly religious. 

lew releases this year include: a com- 
ely revised and enlarged edition of 


Youth Work 


year, and plans for area college chap- 
lains never became a reality. Much of 
this discontinued work can be restored 
when money is available. 

More and more of our churches report 
good attendance at high school classes 
which means more adequate religious 
training before the youth leave for col- 
lege or full-time employment away from 
home. A committee on program and ac- 
tivities for junior high school boys and 
girls is expected to assist in creating a new 
church emphasis on this age group. 


Adult Education 


was urged as a major need by the dele- 
gates to the biennial General Conference 
at Portland, Oregon in the summer of 
1949. Ministers and lay leaders are be- 
coming more aware of the possibilities 
in a balanced program, for the building 
of morale among existing members of the 
congregation and also as a means of 
winning friends and attracting new mem- 
bers. The interest in group dynamics 
arises, at least in part, out of the need 


Curriculum Development 


Consider the Children: How They Grow, 
by Manwell and Fahs; Martin and Judy: 
for Parents and Teachers, by Gould. In 
the fall, we expect to release: (for jr. & 
sr. high school) Men of Prophetic Fire, 
by Wolfe; Leaders’ Guide; (for the jr. 
elementary children) The Family Finds 
Out, by Hunter; and a Leaders’ Guide. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs retires in May of 
this year from active duty as our Editor 
of Children’s Materials. In these four- 
teen years of productive and creative 
service to our Fellowship, she has given 


; 


With many of our churches located 
near colleges, the congregation and min- 
ister together face a real challenge in 
discovering how to minister to the relig- 
ious needs of this part of the population. 
The Unitarian student programs on eight- 
een college campuses in the United States- 
and Canada are subsidized by funds from 
this Division. 

Through Billings Lectures on Unitari- 
anism many college communities have 
been served. 


for ways of arriving at decisions which 
will be satisfying to the congregation as 
a whole rather than meeting the needs of 
only the more vocal members. 

The Program Committee of the A.U.A. 
has decided to continue this group-think- 
ing process at the General Conference to 
be held in Montreal this fall. In prepara- 
tion for Montreal, the Department of 
Adult Education has edited a special issue 
of The Christian Register (March, 1951) 
and has prepared a series of Discussion 
Guides based on the articles in this spe- 
cial issue. 

Despite the fact that its budget for 
operating expenses is only 36 per cent 
of what it was in 1948, the Department 
of Adult Education has come close to 
maintaining the level of service to the 
churches which was established at that 
time. 


outstanding leadership. Fortunately,. her 
basic volume on a liberal philosophy of 
religious education, Yesterday’s Heritage 
and Today’s Children, will be ready for 
release in the late fall. 

Efforts are constantly being made in 
order to work closely with other religious 
liberals so that we can produce more 
books for wider use. Especially encou- 


‘raging is the cooperation received from 


the Universalists, the Ethical Culture 
Society and the Friends. 


Field Services, Printed Releases, and Liaison Activity 


his Division is primarily a service 
cy to the local church. The requests 
surveys of churches, training confer- 
s and visitations far exceed our ability 
d time in the field. The diversified 
and needs of our churches are 
by personal consultations and it is 
that when we deal with the funda- 
of our faith and philosophy, there 
unity in the methods, materials 
ues used to develop a creative 
faith. The variety of pamphlets, 


- 


booklets, reprints and bulletins released 
have dealt with theory as well as practical 
approaches to religious education and at 
all times have emphasized sound educa- 
tional and psychological principles of 
growth and development. 

Our Unitarian position through staff 
and lay representation has been made 
known at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, the 
Religious Education Association of Amer- 
ica, the National Peace Conference; the 


U. S. State Department Conferences on 
Foreign Policy, the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. Our staff is now 
represented on the Secretariat of the 
1.A.R.F. Regularly, the staffs of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and the 
American Unitarian Association have 
met in order to develop materials and 
arrange conferences which can serve both 
Fellowships. 
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Dinsion of Publications 


It is now six years since the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association (which was 
founded as a publishing society) decided 
to carry out the recommendation of the 


Six years ago the staff and advisers of 
the new Division began studying the en- 
tire field of religious publishing. They 
came to the conclusion that the foremost 
need was the development of a liberal 
religious book-publishing house compar- 
able in influence with those possessed by 
orthodox Protestant denominations. 


Today the Beacon Press is No. 3 among 
denomination-owned publishing houses 
in the number of titles published each 
year. Beacon is second to none among 
them in the number of scholars of “uni- 
versity press” stature that it publishes. 
And there is evidence that more Beacon 
titles are stocked by commercial book- 
stores across the nation than the titles of 
any other denomination-owned house. 
This spring, when the authoritative Li- 
brary Journal selected the season’s 40 
most important new books in the field of 
philosophy, 30% were from Beacon 
(none from any other denominational 
press). In the field of theology, Beacon 
ranked No. 4 in the Library Journal’s 
listing. 


Six years ago this would have meant 
fulfillment of a goal; but it is insufficient 
today. 


* * * 


The times have placed tremendous new 
burdens on an enterprise such as this. A 
long-range economic crisis in book pub- 
lishing, marked by extreme increases in 
costs, has jeopardized the entire structure 
of scholarly publishing. The publishing 
adviser of the American Council of 
Learned Societies has referred to “The 
continuing withdrawal of commercial 
publishers from the field of general schol- 
arly book publishing. . . . The stronger 
of them have turned to marketing books, 
rather than publishing them.” 
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Commission of Appraisal in 1936 and to 
restore publishing to the position it had 
held in times past. In 1945 the Associa- 
tion combined its various publishing 


The Beacon Press. 


As a consequence of this development, 
increasingly heavy responsibilities for 
scholarly publishing have been placed 
upon institutional presses, and these 
presses have been expanding rapidly in 
recent years. The times have called for 
a liberal religious publishing house with 
university press standards that would 
concentrate on religious and ethical 
enlightenment in tune with modern 
scholarship. The American Unitarian 
Association has responded, and two years 
ago at these May Meetings Frederic G. 
Melcher, editor and publisher of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, reported: “The Beacon 
Press has become a university press for 
our church and for liberal religious 
thought and philosophy wherever found 
. .. [its] lists are watched for by scholars 
and general readers throughout the coun- 
try...This growth of influence through 
books has been of such rapid increase 
that I doubt if our own people can have 
adequately sensed its significance.” _ 


The names of Schweitzer, Dewey, 
Toynbee, Sorokin, Cohen, Blanshard, etc. 
stand out most conspicuously on the Bea- 
con list, but the fact is that strictly Uni- 
tarian authors are published now more 
than ever before — and are carried into 
the nation’s bookstores in numbers im- 
possible before. 


Fy ok * 
Where trade houses are, more and 
more, refusing to take on books that can- 


not sell at least eight or ten thousand 
copies, institutional presses exist to bring 


activities into a new Division of Publi 
tions, and raised the budget of this D 
sion to a level comparable with those 
other Divisions. 


out the important book that may 

only a few hundred, or a very few th 
sand. University and denominatic 
presses can do this because much of tl 
overhead is carried by their parent 
ganizations — and also because they 
usually understaffed. (Beacon is wic 
known as having probably the smal 
staff * in the American book publish 
field, relative to the number of titles 
sued.) 


A distinguished committee which 
cently studied thirty-five univers 
presses concluded, in the words of ' 
Saturday Review of Literature, “ 
scholarly publishing is not and canno 
self-supporting so long as univers 
presses maintain their standards.” In 
case of the American Unitarian Asso 
tion it devotes approximately 10% o1 
payroll to the Beacon Press. 


In return the Press, with a volum 
approximately one-quarter million doll 
has almost doubled the total operati 
(as measured in dollars) of 25 Bea 
Street; and has extended the influenc 
organized religious liberalism to an 


- tent that cannot be measured. Each } 


the Press is taking on a greater shar 
its own support. This past year it 


* One director-editor, one associate 
tor, one production manager, one sales 
promotion manager, together with minin 
bookkeeping, shipping and secretarial 
sonnel. Several of these employees de 
considerable portions of their work-ti 
other responsibilities of the Division 
lications. « 

{ For example, Beacon is the p 
source in America of studies in defer 
the separation of church and state, a 
of the main sources of studies of a 
tarianism and totalitarianism in the 
world. 


irsed the A.U.A. for $20,000 of 
vision of Publications payroll bud- 
$60,000 (for staff on books, Reg- 
pamphlets, publicity, local church- 
tion, and Packet), and in the new 
year it is undertaking to reimburse 
sociation to the extent of $31,100 
otal Division payroll of $69,100. 
31,100 is approximately nine-tenths 
total expenditure for all employes 
york full-time for the Press. Oper- 
capital for the Press comes from 
.U.A.’s investment ($160,000) of 
in the Beacon Press; and on this in- 
ent the A.U.A. earns the same rate 
srest (5%) as on the other invest- 
in its portfolio.* 
* * * 


m an operating standpoint, the 
ount job of the Press is to build a 
st of steadily-selling titles. Back- 
‘e what keep publishing enterprises 

The average publishing house has 
1 titles in its backlist for every new 
sued each year. Beacon has had to 
— and pay for — its backlist at 
me time it has been expanding. As 
It, operating pressures — editorial, 
and fiscal — of the most severe 
aave been faced. The staff is en- 


zed by the comment of the publish- - 


ecialist of the American Council of 
ed Societies: “A scholarly publisher 
to increase his financial strength 
' by continuing to exist. Many of 
oks sell, after the first quiet bulge, 
but for a long time and at small 
nal cost. The larger the backlist 
more important it becomes.” 


t year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
of the use of the Beacon Press 
it by the American Unitarian 
ation. The Press will continue to 
live up to the charge laid upon the 
us press in general by Henry Ware, 
his 1838 “discourse delivered at 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Book 
amphlet Society.” He referred to 
ligious press as “a twin-power with 
ilpit for the new triumph of the 


>» book is ever financed out of the 
of the A.U.A. — except as the book 
ion as a whole participates in the over- 
if the Division of Publications. Indi- 
books are paid for out of the revolving 
capital). Losses on one title have to 
de up by profits on another. Conse- 
y, a change up or down in the Divi- 
f Publications budget would not affect 
y the number of titles published, but 
long run would affect it indirectly by 
ig the general overhead. 


2e Christian Register 
ianism’s magazine, The Chris- 
gister, is discussed in detail in the 
if the special Survey Committee 
mpanies the present report. 


Church Promotion 


and News Office 


This office during the past year has 
concentrated on close contact with 
churches in all parts of the country and 
has worked with many of them on spe- 
cial promotion problems, including mem- 
bership drives, fund-raising campaigns, 
special advertising programs, and the like. 

The past year has seen a record num- 
ber of local radio programs, of news arti- 
cles in local newspapers, and of paid 
advertisements by churches. In addition, 
Unitarians have been quick to adapt their 
techniques to modern methods of com- 
munication and persuasion, and anyone 
privileged to see the newspaper and 
magazine clippings which accumulate 


from all parts of the country every month 
cannot help noticing that there is a life 
and sparkle to today’s presentations 
which far outstrips the formal notices of 
a few years ago. Obviously Unitarians 
have caught a sense of the movement of 
the denomination; they are clearly con- 
scious of the contribution which their 
faith has to offer; and they are enthusias- 
tic in presenting it. 

These results are thought to be partly 
the result of the pooling of local ideas and 
experiences through the Minister’s Pack- 
et; partly the result of conferences and 
workshops in which local churches have 
joined with members of the headquarters 
staff in order to plan together; and partly 
the result of a growing enthusiasm among 
the churches themselves. 


Pamphlets Issued 1950-1951 


New Titles 


Quantity 

Author Title Issued 
Tracy M. Pullman Ten Good Reasons For Joining This Church 15,000 
Raymond B. Johnson A Definition of Religion 15,000 
Arthur W. Olsen Our Unifying Principles 15,000 
George Dinsmore Stoddard A Free Religion for Free Men in a Free World 15,000 
Channing and Savage Unitarians and the Bible 15,000 
L. P. Jacks Religion in the Schools 15,000 
Charles E. Park And Still Call Himself Christian 15,000 
Stephen H. Fritchman Unitarianism Today 2,500 

Reprints 

Frank S. C. Wicks Good Men in Hell 10,000 
Frederick May Eliot Unitarians Believe 5,000 
John Nicholls Booth Introducing Unitarianism 25,000 
Pierre van Paassen Why I Became a Unitarian 15,000 
Jabez T. Sunderland Directions of Unitarian Thinking 12,000 
Maxwell Savage Unitarian Answers 10,000 
Frederick May Eliot As Unitarians We Stand for These Things 10,000 
Waldemar Argow What Is Liberal Religion? 15,000 
Robert Raible Ten Elements of Unitarian Advance 25,000 
William Ellery Channing on Labor 10,000 
Ellsworth Smith Seven Reasons Why I Became a Unitarian 15,000 
Charles M. Styron What Is Our Church Worth? 10,000 
Henry Wilder Foote . Jefferson’s Religious Views 10,000 
Robert W. Lawson First Be Reconciled to Thy Brother 10,000 
Walter Donald Kring He Never Joined A Church (Lincoln) 15,000 
Unitarians in the American Hall of Fame 15,000 
Harry C. Meserve Roots in the Past 5,000 
Total 324,500 
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Graphic Summary of the Operating Budget, 1950-1951 


Money for the Budget Expenditures under the Budget 


$133, 200 
$198,500 ae 
PUBLICATIONS 
$49,700 


DIVISION 
OF 
EDUCATION 


$45,600 


Detail of Expenditures by Divisions 


EXTENSION AND 


CHURCHES 
GENERAL 
OPERATING 
CHURCHES AND REGIONS 
STAFF 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE 

ADULT EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 


COLLEGE 


Report of the Treasurer 


The financial charts on the preceding page show in graphic form 
where the money came from and how it was spent to carry on the work 
of the Association during the fiscal year 1950-1951. 


The regular Treasurer’s Report giving exact and audited figures of 
income and expenditures, the balance sheet and the complete list of 
securities as of April 30, 1951, will be printed, as usual, in the Unitarian 
Year Book and Annual Report. These exact figures cannot be given 
at this time, because it is not possible to close the books and complete 
the audit prior to the annual meeting. 


I am happy to announce that the Association this year was able to 
increase the interest paid on all its generally invested funds from 4.6% 
to 5%, and on April 30, 1951 the entire portfolio of securities could 
have been sold for approximately 121 cents on the dollar. 


The generosity of Unitarians who are no longer living is well illus- 
trated by the fact that during the year ending April 30, 1951 the Asso- 
ciation received entirely unrestricted bequests of $108,719.99, and 
restricted bequests of $30,207.94. 


If Unitarian Advance is to be anything more than a slogan, how- 
ever, it must be implemented by more generous financial support on the 
part of living Unitarians. The times offer us both a challenge and an 
opportunity. Our program is expanding; new churches and fellowships 
are being gathered in increasing numbers; ministers of fine quality are 
coming to us from the schools and from other denominations to lead 
these churches. But most of our new congregations need financial help 
for their budget during their formative years, and their greatest need 
of all in these days of greatly increased costs for labor and materials is 
help in the purchase or erection of suitable buildings. 


I closed my report last year with these words: “. . . outside of 
the continuing need for increased giving through the United Unitarian 
Appeal for current expenses for our expanding program, the greatest 
single need was an immediate increase in funds available for interest- 
free construction loans to churches.” 


The need is greater today than a year ago and I am happy to say 
that your Board of Directors has authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the possibility of making a special appeal greatly to 
increase our interest-free loan funds. If the appeal is made, our response 
will represent the measure of our real desire for advance. 


GEORGE G. DAVIS 
Treasurer 


Report of the Register Survey Committee, May 1951 


Introduction 


For 180 years The Christian Register has been a medium for the 
registering and release of liberal religious thought and its consequent 
challenges. 

Ours is a denomination that cannot continue to live and grow 
unless it has a regular avenue for the exchange of ideas, the com- 
munication of news, and the sharing of the denomination’s opera- 
tional information. 

We must regard this magazine as a proper and necessary function 
of the denomination, and a proper and necessary charge upon the 


budget. 


Editorial Board 


We recommend: 


a) Continue the three-man Editorial Board, with lay and 
clerical representation. 


b) Continue to have the Editorial Board responsible for all 
editorials, and for decisions on publication of all articles concerning 
denominational affairs. 


c) Change the $500 annual honorarium for each member of 
the Editorial Board to $250. 


d) Have one new Editorial Board member elected each year 
for a three-year term by A.U.A. Board, with nominations invited 
each year from American Unitarian Youth, General Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, and Unitarian Ministers Association, as well as from 
members of the A.U.A. Board. 


Operating Advisory Committee 
We recommend: 


a) The establishment of a new group concentrating on the 
general operations of the magazine: The Operating Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


b) It would meet monthly with the staff of the Division of 
Publications in Boston, and would be made up of seven members, 
five of whom would be within commuting distance; appointed by 
the Advisory Council of the Division of Publications. 


c) It would review the departments and articles of each issue. 
d) It would review financial matters, circulation, ete. 


e) It would counsel the staff monthly, and at its discretion sub- 
mit reports to the Division of Publications’ Advisory Council and 
directly to the Board of the A.U.A. 


General 


a) We endorse the wide hospitality in the columns of the 
magazine to varying views within the Pelayyelep. We recognize that 
there is criticism of the magazine’s “wide open” policy on the part 
of some who feel that the magazine (especially the Open Forum 
Department) gives the impression that Unitarianism is torn by 
controversy. Our conviction is that the fellowship is best served 
by the ventilation of differences of opinion on varying public and 
denominational issues. However, we feel that some persons have 
abused the hospitality of the Open Forum by submitting excessively 
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long contributions, and too frequently. Until four years a 

Register had a “ceiling” of 200 words on such contributions, 
present staff eliminated the “ceiling,” and feels strongly tha 

should be reimposed; but we urge it to press upon contributor 
necessity for brevity in order to permit the widest represen 
within the available space. 

b) We endorse the policy of having, periodically, Special | 
bers. 

c) We recommend that the Register seek, within its 
limitations, to help fill the gap left by the discontinuance ¢ 
Alliance World and of the Young Liberal by setting aside space 
issue in its News section for material from the General Al 
and from Unitarian and Universalist youth organizations. 

d) We feel that the Register cannot undertake to take ove 
functions of the former Journal of Liberal Religion. It is sug 
that the Unitarian Ministers Association and the Meadville The 
cal School, former sponsors, should explore the possibility of m 
an alliance with the British Unitarian publishers of Faith 
Freedom, with a view to broadening that magazine into an A 
American scholarly journal. 


Financial 


The expense of publication has doubled in the past five ye 
a change that has not been covered by the increase in subser 
rates. A similar rise in costs has affected all users of print. — 

The annual gross cost of the magazine is approximately $3 
of which $20,000 is met by subscription and advertising rev 
leaving a net cost to the fellowship of approximately $15,( 
year (two-thirds of the latter amount consists of staff-time suj 
by the Division of Publications, and one-third consists of a 
subsidy from the A.U.A.). This net cost of $15,000 is ap 
mately 4% of the A.U.A. budget, and in our judgment this 
reasonable percentage. If The Christian Register did not 
it either would have to be created or alternative avenues would 
to be developed, probably at comparable or greater cost. . 

The circulation of the magazine (approximately 8000) is 
prisingly large for a fellowship the size of ours. To the best ¢ 
knowledge, it reaches a larger proportion of members of it 
nomination than does the magazine of any other denomin 
This is a matter for pride but not for complacency, Further 
is in order, and we recommend that special attention be giv 
the promotion of group subscriptions in individual churches, 
every church requested to appoint a Register representative or 
mittee to develop group orders. A special new effort should be 
to persuade Unitarians to donate subscriptions (or their 
copies) to public libraries and college libraries, and to new 
members. 

We recommend to the special committee on Universalist-U; 
union that study be given to the possibility of combining The 
tian Register ( Unitarian) and The Christian Leader (Univ 
with perhaps separate denominational news sections. 


Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, Cambridge 
Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse 
Frederic G. Melcher, New York; C 


Questionnaire 


Mailed to a cross-section of lay readers and to all ministers: total, 1200 


Number of replies: 426 (35%) 


' 


eral Questions 


ike the kind of Register now being published — 367. 


don’t like the present Register — 54. 
enerally read all pages — 226. 

enerally read the Open Forum — 252. 
enerally read Book Reviews — 264. 
renerally read Editorials — 215. 
enerally read Unitarian Horizons — 301. 
enerally read Articles — 270. 

renerally read News —278. 


enerally read Advertisements — 198. 


4 
be 
Same ‘ $ g 
Number = s Zz. 


Articles on parish church problems 
(increasing attendance, fund-rais- 


ing, community activities, etc.) 


106 84 44 14 


Personal accounts of “transitions” 


to Unitarianism 


Inspirational articles and sermons 


(b) Book Reviews 


(c) Lay Readers’ Bookshelf 


115 74 S35 20 


140 98 41 21 


189 55 41 6 


139 43 31 17 


, (d) Open Forum (Letters to 


Register readers) 


159 53 38 16 


(e) Church and Other Denominational 


ise check whether, in future issues, you want: News 
© 5 e oes 
Same i > 5 (f) Editorials 
Articles Number 5 2 z 


ticles on vital world questions (in- 
ternational relations, UN activities, 
armaments, etc. ) 


ticles on vital social questions 
(minority problems, education, the 


draft, etc.) 


ticles on questions and occurrences 
in the field of theology (as for in- 
stance, Henry Cadbury’s textual 
analysis of the Gospels on the 
occasion of the proclamation of 
the Dogma of the Assumption; the 
article by Floyd Ross on the “stag- 
nation” of theological education, 
etc. ) 


Editorial Board 


158 90 17 5 


125 38 25 10 


The present editorial board is made up of three members of the 


denomination, one minister, and two lay people, who come from 
three different geographical areas of the country. Each is in- 
dividually responsible for his own opinion. The editors are nomi- 
nated by denominational agencies and appointments are made from 


LISS 119) 34 S17 


among the nominees by the AUA Board for a three-year period. 


I prefer the present arrangement of a three-man editorial board — 


214. 


I prefer a single editorial writer — 47. 


nn 


CENTENARY: During June the First 
regational Parish (Unitarian) of Med- 
Mass., celebrated its 300th anniver- 

The parish, which began on exactly 
ame date as the town, in 1651, and had 
1 to say about civic affairs until town 
shurch were separated in 1815, staged a 
ong program to recall its interesting, 
ful history. Nine former ministers of 
hurch were among those present to help 
the celebration; and all the members 
e committee in charge, as well as the 
's, are descendants of the founders of 
sarish. Events of the day included a 


. | 


morning service with Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker of Newton preaching the sermon; an 
afternoon service at which the speaker was 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, pastor emeritus 
of the First Parish in Dedham; an anniver- 
sary luncheon, a tour of historical homes 
and sites, and an exhibit of the original com- 
munion service and records of the parish. 


MATSON ELECTED: Rev. Howard G. 
Matson of the Santa Monica, Cal., Unitarian 
Church was elected president of the South- 
ern California-Arizona Liberal Ministers’ 
Association, Unitarian-Universalist, at their 
Spring Conference in Phoenix, Ariz. The 


Conference met in conjunction with the 
dedication of the new Phoenix church and 
the installation of Rev. John Findly, min- 
ister. Mr. Findly is the retiring president 
of the Association. . . . In addition to their - 
round-table discussions, the ministers unan- 
imously passed the following resolution 
addressed to President Harry S. Truman: 
“The Southern California-Arizona Liberal 
Ministers’ Association, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, strongly supports your leadership as civil- 
ian executive over the military and urges 
you to continue your effort to negotiate an 
early peace in Korea.” 
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Just published 


by 


Beacon Press 


MAN — MIND OR MATTER? 

Charles Mayer. Translated with Preface by 

Harold A. Larrabee $2.50 
Says H. W. Schneider in The 
Journal of Philosophy: “Here, 
at last, is a breath of fresh air 
coming to us from a scientist 
who is old-fashioned enough to 
write as though he were living 
in ‘the age or reason.’ He ex- 
pounds in simple language the 
obvious truths of a common- 
sense, utilitarian morality. ... 
Useful and convincing.” 
Says the Library Journal: 

. this book can help explain 

a great paradox: why Western 
cultures thrive under material- 
ism, yet revile any philosophy of materialism... . 
Thought-provoking for mature, educated, and toler- 
ant readers.” 
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BEING AND HAVING 
Gabriel Marcel $2.25 

Says James Luther Adams, professor of theology at 
the University of Chicago: “. .. Marcel is one of 
the foremost philosophers in France today... . The 
recovery of human dignity and of the meaning of 
existence, Marcel believes, requires a gradual con- 
version from having to being. ... As an Existentialist 
he deals with the universal concerns of the human 
condition and particularly with the inescapable de- 
mands of the present historical situation. On the 
other hand, the impact of his thought upon Roman 


Catholic philosophers is also becoming increasingly 
evident.” 
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WHITEHEAD AND THE MODERN WORLD 


A. H. Johnson, Charles Hartshorne and Victor 
Lowe’ _ $1.75 


Says Survey: “The social implications of the thoaall 
of one of our great contemporary metaphysical 
philosophers, Alfred North Whitehead, seem to coin- 
cide remarkably with ethical views held by Toynbee, 
Schweitzer, Sorokin. . . . The Whitehead volume 
contains three interpretive essays, originally pre 
sented as part of a Whitehead symposium sponsored 
by the American Philosophical Association.” 


CRUCIFIXION OF 
INTELLECTUAL MAN 
E. A. Havelock. Embodying a fresh translation 
of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound $2.75 


Says The Retail Bookseller: “A 
definitive analysis of the con 
zyeilixion tinuity of ideas between the 
ancient and modern worlds, 
particularly Aeschylus’ treat- 
ment of the great conflict be- 
tween intellect and will.” 
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ERASMUS AND OUR STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 
Jose Chapiro $2.50 


Wrote Thomas Mann in a letter to the author: 
‘_,. You have made me an unusually beautiful and 
gratifying present in sending me your book. I have 
read it with the most instant sympathy and admira 

tion for the great humanist as well as for his : 
telligent, highly informed and loving interpreter. 
The book would be meritorious enough had it off 
no more than the new translation (the first si 
1559!) of Erasmus’ Peace Protests! .. . But in addi- 
tion to that, your work offers an Introduction : 
that great document, and one truly worthy of it . 

it informs the reader in a stirring way about . 

human and political existence of the Rotterdal mer, 
of his highly distinguished life-long struggle. . a 
The image you give of the knowing, of the free, 0 
the just and peacemaking man will be of comfo 

to many.” , 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX 
Fred I. Cairns $2.50 
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Says The Annals of the Americat 
Academy of Political and Socia 
Science: “This is a popular accour 
of those who have been willing 1 
risk something for the truth whi 
Qo ee they believe in. The author is tryil 

I ee to establish the point that progress 
always the result of someone’s be: 
willing to break with the pattern of the pasty 
The treatment is provocative and chetene aa 
This is a book which religious believers woul 
well to read and ponder but not necessarily acti 
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